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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFAL- 
GAR SQUARE.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL 
ACADEMY is Now Open. Admission (from Eight till Seven 
o'clock) One Shilling. Catalogue, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


——_——_ 


| ig OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. (Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
The THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society 
isNOW OPEN from Nine a.m. until dusk. Admittance Is. 
ALFRED CLINT, Honorary Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


i he FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBI- 

TION is now Open at their Gallery, 5, Pall-Mall East, (close 
to Trafalgar Square), from Nine till dusk. Admittance ls. Cata- 
logue 64. 











JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


\VHE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER. .COLOURS.—The TWENTY -SECOND ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at their Galfery, 53, PALL MALL, 
near St. James's Palace, daily from 9 till dusk. 
Admission ls. Season Tickets 5s. each. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





a have already been expended in 
£8520 78. the Purchace of Paintings, Drawings, 
Bronzes, and Statuettes, for Distribution amongst the Members of 
the ART UNION OF GLASGOW, at the next meeting. Lists of 
Prizes, which, with future purchases, will be exhibited in London 
and elsewhere, free on application. 

The two beautiful Line Engravings on Steel, secured by Sub- 
scribers of One Guinea, are now ready for delivery, or will be 
forwarded on receipt of Subscription. 

GEORGE GRANT. Honorary Secretary. 

London, 66, Gracechurch Street, May Sth. 


RIENTAL GALLERY.—GREAT GLOBE, 
LEICESTER SQUARE—EXTENSIVE ADDITIONS. The 
Arms, Dresses, and Ethnological Illustrations of the East. The 
DIORAMIC and PICTORIAL TOUR of EUR DPE, from England 
to the Crimea, and back. The MODEL of the EARTH. The 
SIEGE of SEVASTOPOL, CRONSTADT, the BALTIC, and 
SWEABORG, with I'lustrative Lectures. Open from 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m. Admission to the whole building, One Shilling ; Children 
and Schools, half-price. 








Tue Vatvante Casinet oF Coins AND MEDALS OF THE LATE 
ouN Lanes, Esa.. or Kino’s Bromiey Manor. 

ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 

Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their 
Honse, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on TUESDAY, 20th May, 
1856, and following day, at One o'clock precisely, a Valuable Col- 
lection of COINS AND MEDALS in Gold, Silver, and Copper, in- 
cluding the Cabinet of the late John Lane, Esq., of King’s Bromley 
Manor, Staffordshire, comprising Fine and Rare Specimens in the 
Saxon and English Series, including the Pennies of Ceolnoth, Abp. 
of Canterbury, of the Burgred type; Coenvule, King of Mercia; 
St. Peter; Alfred, with Head; Stephen, with the Martlets: 
Henry VII. Shilling; the Ninepence of Oliver; the Chester and 
Worcester Half-crowns of Charles I.; Pattern for a Five Sove -eign 
Piece of Her Present Majesty, without the Garter; other Choice 
Patterns and Proofs in the ditferent Metals ; also, some Fine and 
Rare examples in brass and Silver, of the Roman Series : Cabinets, 
Numismatic Books, &c. May be viewed Two Days previous, and 
Catalogucs had; if in the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 








Hicuty Curtovs anp Rare Booxs, Inuusrratep witn Earty 
Woopcuts, Wir MANY Rare EpITIONS AND TRANSLATIONS OF 
1HE Works OF CAMOENS, COLLECTED BY THE LATE JOHN ADAMSON, 


Esa. 
MESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


_WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand,on THURSDAY, the 22nd 
day of May, 1856, at One o'clock precisely, a Valuable Collection 
of Rare Editions and Translations of the WORKS OF CAMOENS, 
collected by the late John Adamson, Esq., K.C. and K.T\S. of 
Portugal, K.L.S., F.R.G.S.; also some highly Curious and Rare 
Hooks, with early Woodcuts; Works on Penmanship; Biblical 
Ulustrations 3; Books of Prints; an extensively Llustrated Copy of 
Lyson’s Environs of London; an unusually fine Copy of Kip’s 
Views, chiefly proofs before the numbers; a most Rare, if not 
Unique, Series of Wood Engravings, principally illustrative of 
the Life and Passion of Christ; a Unique set of the Portraits of 
the Fugger family; together with ma ay other Curious Articles 
of Interest and Rarity. May be Viewed Two Days previous, and 
Catalogues had ; if in the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 


Importanr CouLectiIon OF SHAKSPERIAN AND Dramatic 


LITERATURE. 
MESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
Tieeretive of the Fine Arts, will Sell by pres a Their House, 
’ Wellington Street, Strand, on FRIDAY, May 23rd, 1856, at One 
coes precisely,a very Valuable and Important Collection of 
HAKSPERIAN and DRAMATIC LITERATURE, including 
numerous early quarto editions of Shakspere, of great rarity and 
kvl ert 3 First Editions of the Merchant of Venice, the Sonnets, 
609, &c.; Copy of the First Folio of 1623, annotated by a Contem- 
porary of the Poet; Unique Shaksperian Tracts, the early 
pry a versions of the Tempest, &c., the first copies sold by auc- 
Ls ot this coun'ry; very rare editions of the separate Works of 
n Jonson, Middleton, Nash, and other of Shakspere’s contem- 
eee: Shylock’s Prophesie, 1607, unique; Books of Emblems 
chiefly consisting of the books used for the first five Volumes of 
* bay agen 2: edition of Shakspere. 
viewed Two Days previously, and Catalogues ha 
Sure. Parker, Oxford ; Deighton, Cambridge ; Sencietien a 
— 3 Hodges and Smith, Dublin; Blackwood, Edinburgh ; 
e Place of Sale. Catalogues will be forwarded on appli- 





VaLvaBLe ContecTiIon oF EnGravinos, Drawincs, Booxs oF 
Prints, &.; aND THE ARCHITECTURAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
LIBRARY OF THE LATE Hexry Munn, Esa. 
N ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works il'ustrative of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, the 19th Day 
of May, 1856, at One. o’clock: precisely, a Valuable Collection of 
ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, BOOKS OF PRINTS, SCRAP 
BOOKS, &c ; to which is added the Architectural and Miscella- 
neous LIBRARY of the late Henry Munn, Esq.; together with 
some CURIOUS BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, from the 
Library of a Foreign Collector. May be Viewed Two days previous 
to the Sale, and Catalogues had ; if in the Country, on reeeipt of 
Two Stamps. 





CoLtrcTion oF vERY Curious AND Rare Books. 

N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
B WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property’ and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on SATURDAY, 24th of 
May, 1856, at One o’clock precisely, the REMAINS OF A 
LIBRARY partly collected during the Reign of King James the 
First, including many Rare Productions in Early English Poetry ; 
Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis, 1526; Rape of Lucrece, 1616, 
with Early Editions of many of his Piays, in 4to; a Unique 
Pageant and Comedy, represented before Queen Elizabeth, im- 
mediately subsequent to the Celebrated Festivities at Kenilworth, 
in 1575; Copies of the First Edition of England’s Helicon; Put- 
tenham's Art of English Poetry, original edition; and numerous 
small Religious and Poetical: Pieces, Printed in Black Letter, 
many with the edges entirely uncut. May be Viewed Two Days 
previous, and Catalogues had; if in the Country,on receipt of 
‘Two Stamps. 

Portion oF THE SciENTIFIC AND Crasaicat LIBRARY OF THE 

Late Richard Wetuespav RoruMan, Esa. 


I ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will sell by Auction, at their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on MON DAY, May 26, 1856, 
at One o'clock precisely, a portion of the SCIENTIFIC and CLAS- 
SICAL LIBRARY of the late Richard Wellesday Rothman, Esq., 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Registrar of the 
University of London ; comprising Professor Johnson's Astrono- 
mical Observations, 12 vols.; Astronomical Observations made at 
Greenwich and Edinburgh by Professor Airy and other Distin- 
guished Astronomers, making 46 vols. together; Baily’s Account 
of John Flamsteed ; Laplace, Traité de Mécanique Célesie, avec 
Supplements, 5 vols.; Montucla, Histoire des Mathematiques, 
4 vols.; various editions of the Classics, books on Science, &c. 

May be viewed Two Days previous to the Sale, and Catalogues 
had; if in the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 








MaGnirFicent ASSEMBLAGE OF ANCIENT AND MODERN ENGRAVINGS, 
or THE Hicuest Crass, AND IN THE CHOICEST STATE as TO 
Beauty or Impression aND CONDITION, THE PROPERTY OF 4 
WELL-KNOWN COLLECTOR. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works of Art, have the hynour to announce that they will Sell 
by Auction, at their House, %, Wellington Street, Strand, on 
TUESDAY, May 27th, and following day, at One o’clock pre- 
cisely, an extremely Choice Collection of RARE and VALU- 
ABLE ENGRAVINGS of the Ancient and Modern Masters, the 
Property of a well-known Collector, who is compelled to re- 
linquish the pursuit from ill-health. 

The examples are in most superb condition and in the earliest 
states, having been selected with much care, taste, and judgment 
from the most celebrated Collections that have been dispersed 
during the last few years. Among them may be mentioned a bril- 
liant proof of the TRANSFIGURATION, with the White Book, 
after Raffaelle, by Raphael Morghen—the Aurora, a superb proof 
before any letters, by the same—Marriage of the Virgin, after the 
same great painter, by Longhi, an artist’s proof. The Three Trees 
— The Hundred Guelder—and Descent from the Cross (the large 
plate), by Rembrandt. Mount Parnassus—Christ and the Pha- 
risees—The Five Saints—Virgin with the Body of our Lord—and 
St. Cecilia, by Mare Antonio. Musiciens Ambulans—Les Offres 
Réciproques, by Wille, the latter in unique state—Madonna di 8S. 
Sisto, a splendid artist’s proof. by Muller—Bolton Abbey, by 
Cousins, the fine first plate, with re-mark—and many others of 
the best Works of the above eminent Engravers, all being in the 
earliest and finest stages of the Plates. 

The Collection also comprises the leading Productions of Albert 
Durer, Visscher, Suyderhoef, Berghem, Garavaglia, Anderloni, 
Toschi, Martinet, Desnoyers, Louis, Forster, Felsing, Mandel, 
Lewi-, Watt, Willmore, Doo, and the Works of other Artists of 
high celebrity, all in the same brilliant state and condition. 

There are also several Productions of Woollett, including a 
proof of The Fishery, on India paper before any letters, an artist’s 
proof series of the Correggio Fresco at Parma, by Toschi, selected 
by the engraver for the present proprietor. 

The whole forming a rich assemblage of high art worthy the 
attention of the Collector and Amateur. 

May be Viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had; if in the 
Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 





PosTPONEMENT OF THE SALE OF THE VERY ImPoRTANT WORKS OF 
HoLvtar AND FAITHORNE, COLLECTED BY THE LATE CoLONEL 
Duraant, FRoM THorspay’ May 297TH ‘AND PoLLowING Day, 
vo THurspDay June StH, AND FOLLOWING Day, IN CONSE- 
QUENCE OF THE 29TH INSTANT BEING FIXED FOR THE DAY OF 
Pusiic Resoicine. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Aris, will Sell by Auction, at their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand,on THURSDAY, June Sth, 
and following day, at | o’clock preciscly each day, the very choice 
Collection of ENGRAVINGS, by Wenceslaus Hollar and William 
Faithorne, formed by the late LIEUT.-COLONEL DURRANT, 
and comprising nearly the whole of the most important works of 
those admirable Artists. The Prints are in the most exquisite 
condition, and have formed the chief ornaments of the principal 
Collections that have been dispersed during the greater portion of 
the first half of the present Century. 
May be viewed Three Days prior to the Sale, and Catalogues now 
had at the place of sale; if in the country, on receipt of Two 





cation ; if in the country , on receipt of Two Stamps. 





In CHancery.—Cottection or ANCIENT PICTURES, REMOVED FROM 
CHELTENHAM. 


N ESSRS. FOSTER and SON will (under an 
4 order of the Vice-Chancellor) Sell by Auction, at the Gal- 
lery, 54, Pall Mall, on WEDNESDAY, lith May, at 1, a COLLEC- 
TION of about 49 PICTURES, including 2 fine les of Mieris, 
a capital Morland, two good Pictures by Dirk Van Berghem, fine 
Portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and specimens of 





WOUVERMANS. MOUCHERON. 
PALAMEDES. CUYP. 
WILSON. DOMENICHINO. 
MORLAND. ROOS. 
RUB«NS. FERG. 

C. DOLCE. DE HOOGH. 


To which will be added the following fine works, the property of a 
clergyman :—An upright Landscape, by J.and A. Booth ; a Land- 
scape, J. Ruysdael; Shipping picce, Backhuysen; Landscape, 
Pynacker, exhibited at the British Institution; a Landscape, A. 
Cuyp, from Dr. Fletcher’s Collection, mentioned by Smith; a 
Landscape and Figures, by N. Berghem; and other excelient 
pictures. On view two days prior, and catalogues had of Messrs. 
Foster, 54, Pall Mall. 





Tracian anp Dutce Pictures or Great Importance. 


} ESSRS. FOSTER and SON are directed to 

Sell by Auction, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on SATUR- 
DAY, May 24th, at One precisely, a COLLECTION of ITA- 
LIAN, SPANISH, DUTCH. and FLEMISH PICTURES, of the 
highest quality, formed during past years with mature judgment 
from celebrated galleries and cabinets. Among many deserving 
of particular enumeration may be noticed—Jupiter and Antiope, 
by Vandyck, and several other important works from the Earl of 
Coventry's collection; a Landscape and Figures by Philip Wouver- 
mans; Holy Family, Parmegiano; and a Lion Hunt, by Rubens, 
from the collection of Sir Thomas Baring; Portrait of Rubens’ 
Wife and Child, by Rubens, from Lord Somervilie’s collection ; a 
Landscape, Waterloo; a fine Metzu, from Mr. Lake’s Cabinet; a 
Landscape and Waterfall, by Ruysdael ; Holy Family, Andrea del 
Sarto; Burgomaster and his Lady, by Terburg; and important 
specimens of the following great masters:— 


MURILLO. CUYP. 
GIORGIONE. F. MIERIS. 

A. DEL SARTO. VANDERNEER. 
PARMEGIANO. BACKHUYSEN. 
W. VANDERVELDE. OTH. 

A. VANDERVELDE. SCHALKEN. 
WOUVERMANS. WATTEAU. 


EGLON VANDERNEER. R. WILSON. 


May be publicly viewed two days prior. Catalogues will be 
forwarded on application to Messrs. Foster, 54, Pall Mall. 
Patt Mati.—Tue OrnirHoocicaL CoLLECTION EXHIBITED AT 
tHe MarLeoroucH GaLiery, Patt Maru. 


ESSRS. FOSTER and SON are directed to 
Sell by Auction, at ihe Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on SATUR- 
DAY, May 31, at 1 precisely, in lots, the ORNITHOLOGICAL 
EXHIBITION, arranged in 214 glass cases. This museum con- 
tains nearly every known variety of the feathered tribe, amount- 
ing to some thousands of the most rare and valuable specimens, 
collected at almost unlimited expense from the four quarters of 
the globe. The Tropical Birds, the Series of Eagles, the Birds of 
Paradise, the Argus Pheasants, and the Macaws and Parrots are 
of remarkable brilliancy of colour, and each bird is so arranged as 
to convey to the spectator a correct idea of its habits in a state of 
nature. Each case will forma lot. On view gratis all the week, 
and Catalogues had at the offices, 54, Pall Mall. 





ImporTANT DRawineos BY TuRNER, ALSO AN UNIQUE COLLECTION 
or ENGRAVINGS FROM HIS WORKS, AND SOME VERY CHOICE 
Enouisu Picrurss aNnp DRAWINGS, THE PROPERTY OF JOHN 
Ditton, Esq., REMOVING FROM HIS ResIDENCE aT CRroyDoN. 


ESSRS. FOSTER AND SON have received 
instructions to Sell by Auction, at the Gallery, 54, Pall 
Mall, on SATURDAY, 7th June, at One precisely, DRAWINGS 
by TURNER, comprising some of his most coveted and precious 
productions, including The Junction of the Greta and Tees, en- 
graved in the Yorkshire ; The Pyramids and Nazareth, engraved in 
Finden’s Bible Illustrations; Old London Bridge, engraved by 
Goodall; Florence, engraved in Hakewell’s Italy; Plymouth, 
with effect of a Rainbow, engraved by Lupton; Saumur and 
Nantes, each engraved in Turner’s Rivers ; Llanwrst on the Con- 
way, from Sir John Pilkington’s collection; The Hospice of St. 
Bernard, with Pencil Sketches by Landseer and Stodhart. The 
Engravings are in matchless condition, and include, it is believed, 
a complete collection of the Works of this great Artist, in the very 
earliest states of the plates, with variations, touched proofs, etch- 
ings, &c. (The series of England and Wales, the Southern Coast, 
the Yorkshire, Provincial Antiquities, &c., are of unrivalled 
beauty.) Also a few fine English Pictures by Etty, Frank Stone, 
Sydney Cooper, Solomon, Holland, &c. May be publicly viewed, 
two days prior, when Catalogues may be had of Messrs. FOSTER 
and SON, 54, Pall Mall. 
ALL MALL.—The FOXLEY PICTURES. 
—Messrs. FOSTER and SON having sold the Estate, are 
directed by Sir Robert Price, Bart., M.P., to Sell by Auction, at 
the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on WEDNESDAY, Ilth of June, the 
FOXLEY COLLECTION of PICTURES, including fourteen fine 
works which were exhibited at the British Institution, in the 
years 1837, 1838, 1839, and 1846—viz., the Battle between Alex- 
ander and Porus,an important work by N. Berghem, and two 
other pictures by the same master; Portrait of Old Parr, by 
Rubens; two Landscapes, by Ruysdael; Storm at Sea, W. Van- 
dervelde; Landscape, by K. Du Jardin ; Portraits of the Conde Duc 
d’Olivares, and the Brother of Philip IV. of Spain, by Velasquez ; 
a Pair of Small Landscaps, Rembrandt ; Head of a Monk, Titian; 
a Pair, by P. Della Vecchia ; and Holy Family, Campidoglio ; and 
specimens of— 


ZUCCHARELLI. CLAUDE. 
SCHIEDONE. PARMEGIANO. 
PANINI. ORIZONTI,. 
POUSSIN BOTH. 

8. ROSA KALF. 

MOLA. SIR G. BEAUMONT. 





Stamps. 


On View Two Days prior, and Catalogues had of Messrs. Foster 
and Son, 54, Pall Mall. 
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To Lovers or THE Fine Ants, PRINTSELLERS, AND OTHERS, BY 


OUTHGATE AND BARRETT, at their 
Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, on WEDNESDAY evening next, 
May 14, and five following evenings (Saturday and Sunday 
excepted), by order of the executors of the late W. B. Cooke, Esq., 
the celebrated engraver of Turner’s works, CHOICE ENGRAV- 
INGS, all in the finest states. Amongst those by J. M. W. 
Turner will be found—Ancient and Modern Italy ; Ancient Car- 
thage; Mercury and Argus; a complete set of picked proofs of the 
Southern Coast, with an Autograph letter of Turner's; Venice ; 
The Golden Bough; and many others." Landseer’s Works com- 
prise—Peace and War ; There’s Life in the Old Dog yet; Return 
from Hawking ; Bolton Abbey; Night and Morning; Monarch of 
the Glen; Refreshment; Stag at Bay; and almost a complete 
series of his other grand works, in the choicest states. Fine proofs 
by Wilkie, Eastlake, Webster, Cattermole, and all the other dis- 
tinguished British Masters ; also some beautiful Pastel Drawings 
and O# Paintings, Portfolios, &c. Catalogues of the whole for- 
warded on receipt of Six Postage Stamps. 





Tus Remarninc Copizs or Dickinson’s ComMPREHENSIVE Pic- 
TURES OF THE Great ExuipiTion, From DRawines BY JOSEPH 
Nasu, Lovis Hacue, anp Davip Roperts; atso aN ImporTaNT 
CottecTion or VALUABLE Books or Prints, By 

OUTHGATE AND BARRETT, at their 
Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, on WEDNESDAY evening next, 

May 14th, and Five following evenings (Saturday and Sunday ex- 

cepted), by order of the executors of the late W. B. Cooke, Esq., 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS—comprising 2 complete Copies of David 

Roberts’s Holy Land, Egypt, &c., coloured and mounted ; Pyne’s 

Lake Scenery, coloured and mounted; Scotland delineated, coloured 

and ted; Haghe’s Ci inople, coloured and mounted; 

Finden’s Royal Gallery of British Art, India proofs; Vernon 

Gallery, complete ; Britton’s Cathedral and Architectural Anti- 

quities, 10 vols.; Galerie des Peintures, par le Brun, 3 vols., 

morocco; Wyatt’s Industrial Arts, 2 vols.; Naylor's Coronation of 

George IV.; Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Works, 3 vols.; and many 

others equally valuable and interesting. Catalogues forwarded 

on receipt of Six Postage Stamps. 








Fine Art Save at Grascow, 


BY 

ESSRS. C. R. BROWN AND J. MACIN- 
DOE, in their Fine Art Gallery, 119, St. Vincent-street, 
Glasgow, on WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, l4th, 
15th, and 16th May, the valuable COLLECTION of OIL PAINT- 
INGS and LINE and other ENGRAVINGS formed by the late Dr. 
William Drury, of Glasgow. The Paintings iuclude Neveu’s finest 
work, the Seven Acts of Mercy, extolled by Houbraken, and espe- 
cially referred to in Bryant's Dictionary; Holy Family, by 
Breughel, very exquisite; the Adoration of the Shepherds, by 
Poelemberg ; two Cabinet Pictures by Graham Gilbert; excellent 
specimen of Patrick Nasmyth; Portrait by Netscher; Head by 
De Voss; with several other works of great interest. The Col- 
lection of Engravings may be ranked one of the very finest in 
Scotland, are in portfolios, and principally formed from the 
Italian and other Schools, at great expense and much taste. 
Water-colour Paintings by Breughel, Dietsch, and exquisite draw- 
ings by Lonberg, Collins, and Ewbank. Also fine copies of the 
Musée Frangaise, Galerie de Florence, large paper copy of 
Hogarth’s Works, sumptuously bound and cased, general library, 
&c. Catalogues may be had, in London, from Messrs. Foster 
and Sons, Pall-Mali. On view on Monday and Tuesday, 12th and 
13th May. Parties may leave London on Tuesday before sale by 
train from Euston-square, at 8 p.m., be in Glasgow all Wednes- 
day, and leave same evening at 8, arriving in London on Thursday 

morning at 11: fares, both journeys, £4 in all. 


HE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
CANON ROW, WESTMINSTER. 
Summer Session, 1856. 

On MONDAY evening next, May 12th, a Lecture on DECORA- 
TIVE PAINTING, of the 13th, I4th, and first half of the 15th 
Centuries, will be delivered by GEORGE SCHARF, Jun., Esq. 

A 


F.S8.A. 
Hour of Admission, Seven o'clock. The Chair to be taken at 
= o'clock. 
ards of admission may be had at the Rooms of the Museum. 
GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, Treasurer. 
HENRY CLUTTON, Hon. Secretary. 





May 9th, 1856. 
RCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 


SOCIETY.—Instituted 1848. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Subscribers will be held on 
Thursday evening, the 15th May—to receive the Report of the 
Committee on the General affairs of the Society; the Accounts of 
Receipts and E di ; and for the Election of Officers for 








the ensuing year. 

The Meeting will be held at No. 16, Lower Grosvenor Street, at 
Eight o’clock precisely, JAMES BELL, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 

Members in arrear are requested to forward their Subscriptions 
immediately. The Receipt-books for the Subscription (1856-57) 
due in advance lst May, are now ready. 

WYATT PAPWORTH, Hon. Sec. 
14a, Great Marlborough Street. 


[Bests N.—SOCIETY OF KING'S 

INNS—Notice is hereby given, that the Benchers of this 
Society will proceed, in the course of next Trinity Term, to elect 
a librarian. 

Candidates for the Office will be expected to satisfy the Society 
that they possess a practical knowledge of the Book ‘Trade, and of 
the character and marketable value of the leading books in the 
various departments of literature and science, and are well ac- 
quainted with ‘isite details for the superintendence of an 
extensive lib . 


The salary is £200 a-year, with apartments in the lib: . 

All persons desirous of being Candidates are to ona fa their 
applications and testimonials on or before the l7ih day of May 
next, addressed to the under Treasurer, King’s Inns, Henrietta 
Street, Dublin, who will furnish additional information as to the 
duties ot the office. By Order, 


CONWAY E. DOBRS. 
Dated 28th April, 1856. 


ReRitrse and FOREIGN PUBLIC 

LIBRARY, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, London ; con- 
ducted by Messrs. SAUNDERS and OTLEY (late Colburn, Saun- 
ders, and Otley).—This extensive and valuable Library, ining 
upwards of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES of the 
best works in the English, French, Italian, and German languages, 
with an abundant supply of all the new publications as they 
appear, is reseryed exclusively for the use of the subscribers, every 
subscriber having the choice of the whole. Regular supplies for 
perusal are forwarded to the nobility and gentry, by railroad and 
steam vessels, in every part of the United Kingdom. The terms 
post free on application. 




















MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY. 








The following LIST of WORKS recently added to 
this LIBRARY will serve to indicate 
its character :— 


Macaulay’s England, Vols. 3 and 4. 
2500 Copies. 

Memoirs of Sydney Smith. 1000 Copies. 

Oliphant’s Transcaucasian Campaign. 

Essays, by David Masson. 

Buckingham’s Court of the Regency. 

Froude’s History of England. 

John Halifax, by Miss Mulock. 

Guizot’s Life of Richard Cromwell. 

Rachel Gray, by Julia Kavanagh. 

The Last of the Arctic Voyages. 

Vaughan’s Hours with the Mystics. 

Oliphant’s Travels in the Far West. 

Lowth’s Wanderer in Arabia. 

Doran’s Queens of the House of Hanover. 

Westward Ho!—The Monctons. 

Street’s Architecture in Italy. 

The Rivulet, by T. T. Lynch. 

Knights and their Days, by Dr. Doran. 

Helps’ Spanish Conquest in America. 

Gallenga’s History of Piedmont. 

Fergusson’s Handbook of Architecture. 

Labarte’s Handbook of Art. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

Woods’ Campaign in the Crimea. 

After Dark, by Wilkie Collins. 

Marsden’s Christian Churches. 

Lewes’s Life of Goethe. 

Hamley’s Story of the Campaign. 

Porter’s Residence in Damascus. 

Sandwith’s Siege of Kars. 

The Newcomes, by W. M. Thackeray. 

Madame Pfeiffer’s Second Voyage. 

Liddell’s History of Rome. 

Prescott’s Philip the Second. 

The Englishwoman in America. 

Thomas Raikes’s Journal. 

Blunt’s Early Church History. 

Alexander’s Life of Wardlaw. 

Murray’s Lands of the Slave and Free. 

Burton’s El-Medinah and Meccah. 

Milman’s Latin Christianity. 

Butler’s Ancient Philosophy. 





Fresh Copies wre added whenever a delay occurs, 
and an ample supply is provided of all the 
principal New Works as they appear. 





Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, 





LireRaRy INSTITUTIONS and Boox Socrerrss sup- 
plied on Liberal Terms. 


*,* Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford Street, 
London; and 76, Cross Street, Manchester, 





- - en en 
THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE, ITS PEOPLE 
INSTITUTIONS, AND RESOURCES. By Baron VON 
HAXTHAUSEN, Author of “ Transcaucasia,” &c. Translatea “| 
mg under the immediate sanction of the author. Two — 
VO, 288. is - 

» #8 day, 

TRAVELS IN THE SANDWICH AND 
SOCIETY ISLANDS. By 8S. 8. HILL, Author 
Siberia,” &c. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

ANALYSIS OF ORNAMENT. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF STYLES 
An Introduction to the Study of the History of Ornamental A; . 
By RALPH N. WORNUM. In royal 8vo, with numerous ill i 
trations, 8s. tia 


y 
THE BORDER LANDS OF SPAIN, with 
ar of a Visit to the Republic of Andorre. Post 8¥0, 





of “Travels in 
(This day, 


London : Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly, 





KIRBY AND SPENCE’S ENTOMOLOGY: SEVED ‘ 
CHEAPER EDITION. NTE AED 
Just published, in One closely-printed Volume, of 600 pages, 
crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth. ° 


[ATRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY: o 

ELEMENTS of the NATURAL HISTORY of INSECTs 
Comprising an Account of Noxious and Useful Insects; of their 
Metamorphoses, Food, Stratazems, Societies, Motions, Hyberna- 
tion, Instinct, &c. By WILLIAM KIRBY,M.A., F.R.S PLS 
Rector of Barham : and WILLIAM SPENCE, Esq., F.R.S, F.LS. 
Seventh Edition, with an Appendix relative to the Origin and 
Progress of the Work. 

*.” This work is now published at One Sixth of the price of the 
sixth edition, so as to bring it within reach of all desirous of 
becoming acquainted with the Natural History of Insects, and 
thus carrying out more effectually the object of the authors,—that 
of introducing others to a branch of science which they had found 
so delightful. Though compressed by a smaller type into one 
volume, it contains every line of the sixth edition, which included 
much new matter not in the five preceding editions; and, to 
render the work more complete, the account of its origin and pro- 
gress, furnished by Mr. Spence to the *‘ Life of Mr. Kirby,” by 
Mr. Freeman, is, with his permission, given as an Appendix. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Next week will be published, price 10s, 6d., 
SECOND EDITION, 


[ASTITUTES OF METAPHYSIC: | the 
Theory of Knowing and Reing. By J. F. FERRIER, AB. 
Oxon., Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, St. 
Andrews. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, 


dig HISTORY OF GREECE UNDER 
OTHOMAN and VENETIAN DOMINATION. By GEORGE 
FINLAY, Esq., LL.D., Athens. In One Volume, 8vo, price 
10s. 6d. 

Uniform with the “History of Greece under the Romans,” 
‘History of the Byzantine and Greek Empires,” and “ History of 
Medieval Greece,” by the same Author. 


William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, Fourth Edition, revised and much enlarged, 
vol., 12s. cloth, 
A HANDBOOK of ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
For the Use of Students. By WILLIAM GREGORY, M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 
By the same Author, 


A HANDBOOK OF INORGANIC CHE- 
MISTRY. Third Edition. 1 vol., 5s. 6d. cloth. 


London: Walton and Maberly, Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, 
Paternoster Row. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 Vols. 


HE OLD VICARAGE. By Mrs. Huspack 
(Niece of Miss Austen), Authoress of ‘‘The Wife's Sister,” 
“May and December,” &c. 
‘** A singularly tranquil air, suggestive of that contentment and 
p ful we iously i with a ‘ Vicarage,’ per- 
vades this very pleasing story.”—Disparcu. 
Charles J. Skeet, 10, King William Street, Charing Cross, 











Published on the Ist of May, price 2s. 


Urs AND DOWNS of a PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
&e, 


By A WYKEHAMIST, Author of “ Public School Matches,” 


ConTENTS: 

Dedication—Introduction—My Admission—First Impressions— 
On to Hilis—Foot-ball (Six and Six)—School—the Town and 
Country Mouse—Election Chamber—“ Snobs on!"—The Play— 
Conclusion. 

London: W. and F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate Without, Edin- 

burgh: John Menzies. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 
And to be had of al! Booksellers, 








Just published, in one thick handsome volume, cloth, price 8s. 6d. ; 
ilk, 12s. 6d. 


» 128. 
MEMOIR of ELIZABETH FRY. By 
her Daughter, Mrs. CRESSWELL. 

“The book admits not of analysis. It resembles a field of clover, 
strong and fragrant. . You may proceed by the scythe or the 
sickle, to cut down acre after acre, and all that is removed is sim- 
ply so much by way of specimen of what remains behind. ._. 
In this volume she (Mrs. Fry) will live for ages to come. —BRI- 
TISH BANNER. 

London: Piper, Stephenson, and Spence. 





Now ready, with Maps and Diagrams, éto, price 12s, 


EMOIR on the CHOLERA at OXFORD 
in the Year 1854; with Considerations suggested LA: 
Epidemic. By HENRY W. ACLAND, M.D., F.R.S., F.R. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Lee's aoe ik 
Anatomy, Radcliffe Librarian, Physician to the Radcl 
firmary, and to the Oxford Board of Health in 1854, &c. 
London : John Ch 





urchill, and John Henry and James Parker. 
Oxford: John Henry and James Parker. 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL'S MEMOTRS. 





On Saturday next, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS LEFT IN MS. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART. 
Part 1. On the Roman Catholic Relief Bill. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





NEW WORK ON TURKEY. 


This Day, 2 vols, Post 8vo, 21s. 


LETTERS ON TURKEY; 
DESCRIPTIVE OF THE 
COUNTRY AND ITS INHABITANTS—THE MOSLEMS, GREEKS, ARMENIANS, ETC., 
THE REFORMED INSTITUTIONS, ARMY, ETC. 
BY M. A. UBICINI. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





On Thursday, the 15th inst., price Three Shillings, will be published, 


JUN E: 


A BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY IN SUMMER TIME. 
By H. T. STAINTON. 





LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





MR. RUSKIN’S PAMPHLET ON THE EXHIBITIONS. 





This day is published, price Sixpence, 


NOTES ON THE PRINCIPAL PICTURES 


EXHIBITED IN THE 


ROOMS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND THE SOCIETY 
OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
No.2. 1856. 
By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A. 


Author of “ Modern Painters,” “Stones of Venice,’ “Seven Lamps of Architecture,” &c, &e, 





LONDON ; SMITH, ELDER, AND CO, 65, CORNHILL; 
And sold by all Booksellers. 





Published this day, royal 4to, Part I. 


FLORA OF TASMANIA. 


BY JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. 
With 20 Plates. £1 11s, 6d. Coloured; £1 1s, Plain. 





Also, now ready, 
INSECTA BRITANNICA, 
DIPTERA. VOL. III. 
BY FRANCIS WALKER, F.LS. 
With 10 Plates, 8vo, cloth, 25s. 





& 
In 1 yol., 10s, 6d. (Just ready), 


SUNDAY—THE REST OF LABOUR, 


By a CHRISTIAN. 


Il, 
In 2 vols.,21s., (Now ready), 


CALIFORNIA 


By Sir HENRY HUNTLEY. 


In 1 vol., price in by post, 5s. 4d, 
HARRY HIEOVER’S HINTS TO 
HORSEMEN, 


Showing how to Make Money by Horses. 


Iv. 
In | vol., 10s. 6d, (In the Press), 


MYTHS 


Traced to their Primary Source through Language. 
By M. KAVANAGH, Esq. 





THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
In 3 vols,, 31s. 6d. 


DIAMONDS AND DUST. 


“Sketches embracing pictures of Town and Country, discussions 
upon literature and politics, and the progress of society. The 
sketches are clever, with reality and freshness about them.”— 
SPEcTaToR. 

“* Scenes by one who has seen what he describes, and who de- 
scribes well what he sees.” —Cautic. 

“ Tf Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton be not the writer of this novel, 
we congratulate the reading public on the advent of a new author 
of equal merit.” —Express. 


In 3 vols., 81s. 6d. 


ELSIE SEYMOUR. 


“ A tale of the ‘ Heir of Redclyffe’ school, but possessing an in- 
dividuality peculiarly charming. The heroine E a beautiful de- 

lineation of Florence Nightingale.’—ApveRrisER. 

“‘ The interest taken in the establishment ef sisterhoods of 
mercy for nursing and other practical works of charity is taken 
advantage of in this story."—Lirerary Gazerrs. 


In 3 vols., 21s. (This day), 


RANDAL VAUGHAN. 
By C. WARREN ADAMS, Esq. 
In 3 vols., 318. 6d. 


LIFE’S CHANCES. 


“ Tt ig an interesting book.” —AruznavsM. 
* By intensity of interest it has not been equalled by any novel 
we have read for years.” Express. 


In the Press, 
AGNES WARING. 
By the Author of “ Kate Vernon.” 

In3 vols. 


THE YOUNG COMMANDER. 


By the Author of ‘“‘ The Two Midshipmen,” &c. 





London: T. C. Newsy, 30, Welbeck Street, 
Cavendish Square. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


On the 15th will be published, 


PERVERSION ; or, THE CAUSES AND 
CONSEQUENCES OF INFIDELITY. , A Tale for the 
Times. In Three Volumes. 


ConTEnTSs. 


Chap. 3.—The German Teacher. | Chap. 18.—A Mormon Ménage. 
6.—Life in Barracks. | y, 19—The Champions of 
7,—Prophets Unveiled. Progress. 
8.—Tutors and Undergra- »» 22.—Attorney and Client. 
duates, »» 23.—The Trial. 
»» 9-—Ultra Protestants of >» 26—The Island of the 
the Town. Blest. 
»» 11.—Anglo-Catholics of the s» 28.—Doubt and Faith. 
5 29.—From Darkness to 








” 
” 
” 


” 


Light. 
t 30.—Death at Scutari. 


Suburb. 
» 12—Free Thought at 
Oxford. 


Just published, 


“LEONORA.” By the Hon. Mrs. Ma- 


BERLY. In Three Volumes. 

“In the story of ‘Leonora’ Mrs. Maberly has described the 
career of an ambitious, beautiful, bat unprincipled woman. Many 
of the acenes are drawn with great skill, and lively sketches of 
fashionable life are i duced.” —Lirerary Gazerrs. 


“BEYMINSTRE.” By the Author of 


“ Lena,” “ King’sCope,” &c. In Three Volumes. 

“We have still some good novel writers left, and among them 
must be numbered the Author of ‘ Beyminstre.’’ The conduct of 
the story is excellent. Many of the subordinate parts are highly 
comic ; an air of nature and life breathes through the whole. We 
regard it as a work of unusual merit.”—Saturpar Review. 

“This is a book we can cordially recommend to such of our 
readers as may be in search of a good novel; it is clever and inte- 
resting, the two cardinal virtues ofa novel.”—ATHENAUM, 

* A clever novel by aclever woman. There is not a dull page 
in the book.” —Gtose. 

“ ¢ Beyminstre,’ as a piece of pleasurable reading, is much to be 
praised.” —ExAMINER- 








London ; SurtH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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Nzw Bur.ineron Strext, Mar 10, 1856. 


MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 


I. 
WANDERINGS AND ADVENTURES 


IN THE HIGH ALPS. By ALFRED WILLS, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple. Post8vo. With Illustrations. (Just ready. 


It 
THE OLD GREY CHURCH. A Novel. 


the Author of “ Trevelyan,” “ Marriage in High Life.” 3 
ybls. (These last-mentioned are the only works hitherto writ- 
‘ten by this author.) (Now ready. 

Ir. 


HISTORY of the OTTOMAN TURKS, 
FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THEIR EMPIRE TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. By PROFESSOR CREASY, Professor 
of History at University College, London. 2 vols. §vo. With 
Maps. 28s. (Now ready. 


Iv. 
THE CROWN WARD. A Novel. By 


ARCHIBALD BOYD, Esq., Author of “The Duchess,” and 
“The Cardinal.” 3 vols. (Just ready. 


Vv. 
HISTORY OF RICHARD CROMWELL, 


AND THE RESTORATION OF CHARLES II. By M. 
GUIZOT, Author of “ History of Oliver Cromwell.” 2 vols. 


“Tt is impossible to read this calm and noble work without feel- 
ing its unconscious pathos. M. Guizot here shows us the last act 
of a great drama, terrible in interest and tragic at the close.”— 
ATHEN ZUM. 


vi. 
A LETTER TO THE RIGHT HON. 


LORD LYNDHURST, vindicating the ISRAELITISH AU- 

THORSHIP of the SINAITIC INSCRIPTIONS against the 

Incorrect Observations in the Rev. ARTHUR STANLEY’S 

NEW WORK, “ Sinai and Palestine.” By the Rev. CHARLES 

FOSTER, B.D., Author of “‘The One Primeval Language.” 

8vo. Price 5s. (On Monday. 
Vit. 


DIARY OF THE CRIMEAN WAR, 
FROM THE DEPARTURE OF THE GUARDS TO THE 
CAPTURE OF SEBASTOPOL. By FREDERICK ROBIN- 
SON, M.D., Assistant Surgeon to the Fusilier Guards. 8vo. 
With a Portrait of the Duke of Cambridge. 14s. 

“* We recommend it to all who would form a fair decision upon 
the war, and the conduct orits commanders.”—JuxN But.. 


ViIt. 


THE PRIMARY PRINCIPLES of REA- 
SONING. By ROBERT BOYD KIDD, B.A., Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Butley, Suffolk. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

“I know the most eminent logicians existing, and I do not 
know his superior.”—AnrcusisHop Water. 
“T have read it with great admiration.”—Arcupgacon Firz- 

GERAD, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 

Dublin. 


Ix. 
THE INITIALS. By the BARONESS 
TAUTPHNS. Cheap Edition. One vol. 5s. 
“ One of those special and individual tales, the coming of which 
is pleasantly welcome. It will please all who love character in 
persons lowlier than Antonys and Cleopatras.”—ATHEN ZUM. 


x. 

THE SECULAR HISTORY OF THE 
PAPACY TO THE PERIOD OF THE REFORMATION. 
By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, Author of “The Latin English 
Dictionary.” Cheaper Edition. 2 vols, 8vo. 2)s. 

“ By making it a political history and not a theological one, Mr. 
Riddle bas added greatly to its interest, and made it what he 
b cer one well calculated for popular reading.”—Nores anp 

UERIES. 


xI. 
SERMONS IN STONES; or, Scripture 


Confirmed by Geology. By D M‘AUSLAND. One voi, 5s. 
“ Of deep interest alike to the scientific enquirer and the student 
of Holy Scripture.”—Joun Butt. 


xIr. 

KNIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS. By 
Dr. DORAN. Author of “ Livea of the Queens of England.” 
2nd Thousand. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“Dr. Doran is the complete type of the man full of anecdote, 
and represents half-a-dozen anecdotes rolied into one.”"—Timés. 
xIIr, 

CLARA ; or, Slave Life in Europe. New 
Edition. 3 vols. 

“ An original, varied, and spirited story.” —Lzaprr. 
xIv. 


HISTORY of CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
AND SECTS from the EARLIEST AGES of CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, A.M., Author of “‘ The Early 
and Later Puritans.” 2 vols., 8vo, 28s. 
“ A work of great interest and utility."—Dairy News. 


xv. 


MEMOIRS OF MRS. FITZHERBERT. 


With an Account of her Marriage with H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards King George IV. By the Hon. CHARLES 
LANGDALE. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


XVI. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 


OF DR. WHATELY, Archbishop of Dublin. One vol 5s. 





London: Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great MaRLBoroveH StrEEr. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 


THE REGENCY; from Original Family Documents. By 
the DUKE of BUCKI\GHAM and CHANDOS,K.G. Com- 
plete in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. bound. 

“Here are two more goodly volumes on the English Court ; 
volumes full of blood and fruit, of new sayings, pictures, anec- 
dotes and scenes. The Duke of Buckingham travels over nine 
years of English history. But what years those were, from 181! 
to 1820! What events at home and abroad they bore 'o the great 
bourne !—from the accession of the Regent to power, to the death 
of George IIi.—including the fall of Percival; the invasion of 
Russia, and the war in Spain; the battles of Salamanca and 
Borodino ; the fire of Moscow; the retreat of Napoleon; the con- 
quest of Spain ; the surrender of Napoleon; the war in America; 
the destruction of Washington; the return from Elba; the Con- 
gress of Vienna ; the Hundred Days; the crowning carnage of 
Waterloo ; the exile to St. Helena; the return of the Bourbons ; 
the settlement of Europe; the public scandals at the English 
Court ; the popular discontent, andthe Massacre of Peterloo! On 
many parts of this story the documents published by the Duke of 
Buckingham cast new jets of light, clearing up much secret his- 
tory. Old stories are confirmed. New traits of character are 
brought out. In short, many new and pleasant additions are 
made to our knowledge of those times.”"—ATnENxUM. 


LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations 


and Discoveries during Four Years in the Wilds of South 

Western Africa. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON, 1 vol. 

royal 8vo, with Map and upwards of Fifty Illustrations, re- 

presenting Sporting Adventures, subjects of Natural History, 

— for Destroying ,Wild Animals, &c. 30s. handsomely 
und. 


EASTERN HOSPITALS AND 


ENGLISH NURSES: the Narrative of Twelve Months’ Ex- 
perience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. By a LADY 
VOLUNTEER. 2 vols., with Lilustrations, 21s. bound. 
“The story of the noble deeds done by Miss Nightingale and 
her devoted sisterhood will never be more effectively told than in 
the beautiful narrative contained in these volumes.” —Joun BuLL. 


TRAVELS IN PERSIA, 


GEORGIA, AND KOORDISTAN; with Sketches of the 
— and the Caucasus. By Dr. MORITZ WAGNER. 
vols. 

“We have here learning without pedantry, acute and close 
observation without uninteresting details, the reflections of a 
philosopher intermixed with the pleasant stories and graphic 
ketches of an lished traveller.”—Lirgrary Gazerre. 


A SUMMER IN NORTHERN 


EUROPE ; including Sketches in Sweden, Norway, Finland, 
the Aland Islands, Gothland, &c. By SELINA BUNBURY, 
Author of “Life in Sweden,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. (Just ready. 


The HOLY PLACES; A Narrative 


of TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN JERUSALEM AND 
PALESTINE. By HAUMERL.DUPUIS. With Notes on 
the Dispersed Canaanite Tribes, by Joseph L. Dupuis, late 
British Vice-Consul in Tripoli and Tunis. Just ready, in two 
volumes, post 8vo, 21s. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 
JOHN HALIFAX, Gentleman. 


By the Author of “ The Head of the Family,” &c. 3 vols. 

“In ‘ John Halifax’ the author has made aconsiderable advance 
upon her previous works. The great source of interest is an im- 
proved and masterly execution employed upon more substantial 
matter. Every character is consistently conceived, and very 
truthfally deli d; the incid , the scenes, the still life, are 
painted with a power that sustains the attention of the reader.” 
—SprEcTaTor. 

“The story is interesting. The attachment between John Hali- 
fax and his wife is beautifully painted. as are the pictures of their 
domestic life, and the growing up of the children, and the con- 
clusion of the book is beautiful and touching.”"—Aruen UM. 


MODERN SOCIETY in ROME. 


By J. R. BESTE, Esq., Author of ‘The W. bash.’ 3 vols. 

“In the work before us Mr. Beste has presented the world, in 
the form of a novel, with the substance of his knowledge acquired 
during many years’ residence in the Eternal City. Mr. Beste has 
several of the qualities usefulto the novelist He possesses a keen 
sense of the real, and a felicity in describing it without sinking into 
the literal. He has enough dramatic power distinctly to embody 
his conception of persons. He has the first of requisites, a know- 
ledge of the people and manners \ie would paint.”—Srectator. 


The SORROWS of GENTILITY. 


By Miss JEWSBURY, Author of “Constance Herbert.” 
2 vols., 21s. (Just ready. 


MARGARET and her BRIDES- 


MAIDS. By the Author of “ Woman's Devotion.” 3 vols. 
“We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to 
read this work for themselves. They will find it well worth their 
while. There are a freshness and an originality about it quite 
charming.” —ATHEN UM. 


LILLIESLEAF; The Concluding 


PASSAGES in the LIFE of Mrs. MARGARET MAITLAND 
of Sunnyside. A New and Cheaper Edition, complete in one 
Volume, 10s. 6d, 











MR. CROKER’S 
EDITION OF BOSWELL. 





With Portraits, One Volume, Royal Octavo, 15s, 
LE of SAMUEL JOHNSON, DD, 

By JAMES BOSWELL; including their TOUR to 
the HEBRIDES. By the Right Hon, JOHN WILSON 
CROKER, LL.D., F.B.S. 


The Literary Gazette, 1831-1835-1847, 


“This long expected work, under the supervision of one of 
the ablest and most delightful annotators of our time, is now 
before us. Who has not read Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ 
with pleasure ? and who can avoid being gratified by the 
appearance of a book by which they know that pleasure 
must be largely increased? If such there be, we are not of 
the number; and we hail these five volumes with five-fold 
welcome. It throws a light upon many persons and things 
left obscure by Boswell himself; that it freshens and revives 
the memory of all he has stated; and that it incorporates all 
other authentic particulars relative to Johnson, from other 
sources of which he has taken no notice,”—Lrrzrary 
Gazette, June, 25th, 1831. 





“We return with avidity to our pleasant task of skimming 
these amusing volumes, and taking off some of the newest 
and richest cream which floats upon them,”—Lrrerary 
GazzrtTE, July 2, 1831, 

“ Agreeably to our promise, we continue the interesting 
illustrations with which Mr. Croker has so greatly enriched 
this work.”—Litgrary Gazette, July 9th, 1831, 





“Having in preceding numbers of the Lrrsrany Gazarra 
said all we could assign space for, respecting the first three 
volumes of this publication, we should very imperfectly dis- 
charge our duty to so attractive a work did we not devote 
some portion of our pages to the illustration of the remain- 
ing volumes, which indeed contain matter of very superior 
interest.” —LiTgRary GazettE, July 23rd, 1831, 





“Having devoted so full a proportion of several of our 
Gazzrrss to this popular work, thus, we are sure, carry- 
ing much gratification to our distant and foreign readers, 
though the volumes are now familiar to the country at home, 
we shall briefly conclude our review, and leave it to its own 
attractions, We have only to add that a faithful and well 
digested index much enhances the value of this excellent 
publication,”—Lirgrary Gazette, July 30th, 1831, 





“Mr, Croker’s admirable annotations.” — LirsRaRYy 
GazzrttTE, March 7th, 1835. 





“Here is the ‘ Life of Johnson,’ thoroughly revised, with 
much additional matter. It is appropriately got up, and is 
indeed a treasure of its kind, It is out of our power to 
examine into the new matter so as to speak of it: but such 
awork hardly needed any fresh recommendation,” —LiTERaBY 
Gazztrg, December, 25th, 1847. 





The Literary Gazette, 1856. 

“ All will not regard with the same favour the reprint of 
Mr, Macaulay’s review of Croker’s edition of Boswell. 
The essay appeared in the Edinburgh Review, in 1831, when 
political excitement was at the hottest. Wot that the book 
deserved any quarter, Itwasthe worst edition of Boswell that 
had been published.” Literary Gazette, April 12th, 1856. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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REVIEWS. 


History of the Ottoman Turks, from the be- 
ginning of their Empire to the Present 
Time. Chiefly founded on Von Hammer. 
By Professor Creasy. In two volumes. 
Vol. II. Bentley. 

Tue province of history appears to be still 

somewhat undetermined. Under the same 

general designation, we have every species of 
literary composition, from the towering epic 
down to the dull and colourless catalogue of 
remarkable events. The poet enriches with 
his own bright fancies that in which the phi- 
losopher or the political economist can see 
only material for dry and spiritless induction ; 
as, in the hands of Fuseli, the beggar of the 
highway, who is nothing more to an ordinary 
artist, becomes “the patriarch of poverty.” 
In early times, the achievements of heroes 
and the triumphs of demigods were sung 
in strains of rapture by wandering minstrels, 
and men called it history. In our own day, 
we have given the appellation to the hys- 
terical screams in which we could hardly 
recognise the words that told us of the horrors 
ofa French Revolution. We have seen the 
name imposed upon works which might with 
propriety have been read before the Statisti- 
cal Society or the Institute of Actuaries ; and 
upon others which would doubtless have suc- 
ceeded well enough as novels of the season. 

This, after all, is just what, in the nature of 

things, we might expect. One man has a 

passion for dramatic incidents; another is a 

worshipper of heroes, and dwells in per- 

sonality. The philosopher has his systems, 
the economist his theories, the book-maker 
his eye to profits, and we all have our preju- 
dices. The method of historical writing is 
equally various. There are lovers of the 
logical, and lovers of the chronological, method. 
In short, when you are told that a book is a 
history, it is little help to you in coming to 
any conclusion as to what manner of book, in 
truth, it may be. The reader, therefore, who 
rises from the perusal of the second volume 
of Professor Creasy’s recent work, must not 
be disappointed if he find it to be little more 
than a war-history of the Turks for the last 
two centuries, with the dates stuck up like 

milestones, from beginning to end, evincing a 

laudable anxiety, no doubt, on the part of the 

author, that the public should not lose its 
way through the path of carnage. The Pro- 
fessor appears to possess as much respect, as 

Carlyle has shown contempt, for chronology ; 

and if we were put to our election, we should be 

at some loss to decide which of these two ad- 
mirable writers we would take for our model 
in this particular. An extreme attachment to 
dates and little details, in a historian, is very 
embarrassing to his readers, whose attention 
they divert from the broad features of the 
work ; while a complete disregard of them is 
somewhat bewildering to those who desire to 
carry away any accurate recollection of what 
they have read. There are events of sufficient 
importance to be chronicled in the annals of 

a nation that seem to have scarcely any other 

relations than those of antecedence or se- 

quence in time; while others are related by 

a more subtle connexion, and intelligent per- 

Sons are accustomed to associate them in their 

minds otherwise than with regard to dates. 

The historian who overlooks this distinction 

must, to some extent, fail in his task, unless 





it be, indeed, on the one hand, to furnish a 
kind of chronological or synchronistical tables, 
or, on the other, to write an essay embel- 
lished with facts by way of illustration. 

In offering these remarks, we have no de- 
sire to detract from the great reputation of 
Professor Creasy as a historian. His contri- 
butions to our historical literature have been 
of too much worth to warrant us in speaking 
of him otherwise than with respect; and, if 
need were, we could say much in praise of 
the great research, the recondite learning, and 
the admirable impartiality, which characterize 
the book now lying before us; but yet, we 
cannot help expressing some disappointment 
that a work, which professes to be a history of 
a great nation for the last two centuries, 
should turn out to be hardly anything more 
than its military annals, and an account of its 
foreign relations, as modified by its suecesses 
or defeats in war. We are no great admirers 
of those who, professing to write history, in 
reality regard the kingdoms and nations of 
which they write only as so many useful 
subjects for literary theses—as apt illustra- 
tions of their own pet theories in politics or 
religion. A historian who is very much given 
to disquisitions is always to be distrusted ; 
while one who confines himself to narrative 
may be tedious and uninteresting, but, if he 
be conscientious in his investigation of facts, 
can never be otherwise than instructive. Mr. 
Creasy eschews disquisitions, and adheres to 
his story with a self-denial that is rare among 
authors of his ability; and, moreover, he is 
never tedious or uninteresting. He is al- 
ways graphic, but is too much given to regard 
only grand and dramatic incidents. He is 
generally eloquent, but his voice is heard 
only amidst the din of battle and the clash of 
arms. He is mostly manly and vigorous, but 
never rises to enthusiasm save at the sight of 
rushing hosts and bloody encounters. He 
appears to regard men but as the material of 
which armies are composed, and to estimate 
the resources of a country only so far as they 
afford the means of warfare. We never find 
him condescend to pay a passing visit to the 
mart, the workshop, or the peasant’s hut. He 
pauses not fora moment at the door of the 
mosque, and does not care to enter the man- 
sions of the great; but ever and anon he 
speeds away in the track of armies bent on 
war. If man, therefore, were a mere fighting 
machine, and history nothing but a chronicle 
of his military achievements, Professor Creasy 
is the beaw ideal of a historian; but inas- 
much as he is endowed with other qualities 
than those of destructiveness, we can hardly 
regard our author in that exalted light. When 
we read the history of a people, we desire to 
know something more than the battles which 
they have won and lost. We wish to gain 
soine acquaintence with their social state, 
their institutions, their manners_and customs, 
their commerce, their religion, laws, and lite- 
rature. Such expectations, we regret to say, 
will not be fulfilled in the work now before us. 

The second volume of the ‘ History of the 
Ottoman Turks’ commences with the acces- 
sion to the throne of Sultan Ibrahim, which 
took place in 1640; and, if we accept Mr. 
Creasy’s account of the Turks, it would ap- 
pear that since that period they have done 
nothing but fight the Austrians, Russians, 
Poles, and Venetians, except that in the 
earlier part of the present century they 
divided their attention alittle with the French 
and ourselves. Thus, in the reign of Ibrahim, 


we have the siege of Azof, which for four | 








years had been in the hands of the Cossacks; 
and the commencement of the war of Candia, 
with the Venetians, which was prolonged for 
more than twenty years, and cost the Turks, 
in the comparatively short space of thirty-four 
months, 30,000 men; to say nothing of the 
interminable border forays between the Cos- 
sacks and the Tartar subjects of the Sultan, 
in which tens of thousands on both sides lost 
their lives, or were made prisoners to be sold 
as slaves. Next comes a war with Austria, 
in the reign of Mahomet IV., the successor 
of Ibrahim, under the Grand Vizier Kiuprili, 
founder of a race of grand viziers. With 
121,000 men, 123 field pieces, 12 heavy bat- 
tering cannons, 60,000 camels, and 10,000 
mules, he overran Hungary and Transylva- 
nia, captured the strong city of Neuhasel, 
Egervar, Kipornack, destroyed the fortress 
of Serivar, crossed the Mur and the Raab, 
where a splendid victory of Montecuculi saved 
Vienna from being sacked by the Moslems, 
more than 10,000 of whom perished in the 
battle of St. Gothard, so called from a con- 
vent on the banks of the Raab, where the en- 
gagement took place. A few years after- 
wards, in 1672, commenced the campaign of 
Poland, which lasted until 1676, in which, 
notwithstanding two splendid victories of 
Sobieski, those of Khoczim and Lemberg, 
and the revolt of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
the Sultan finally gained the sovereignty of 
the Ukraine. Peace was scarcely concluded 
with the Poles, when ;,war broke out with 
Russia, the result of which was to transfer 
that territory to the Czar. 


In 1682, Kara Mustapha commenced his fatal 
enterprise against Vienna. A revolt of the Hun- 
garians, under Count Tekeli, against Austria, which 
had been caused by the bigoted tyranny of the 
Emperor Leopold, now laid the heart of that 
empire open to attack ; and a force was collected 
by the Grand Vizier, which, if ably handled, might 
have given the Heuse of Hapsburg its death 
blow. Throughout the autumn of 1682 and the 
spring of 1683, regular and irregular troops, both 
horse, foot, artillery, and all kinds of munitions of 
war, were collected in the camp at Adrianople on 
ascale of grandeur that attested and almost ex- 
hausted the copiousness, which the administration 
of Kiuprili had given to the Turkish resources. 
The strength of the regular force which Kara 
Mustapha led to Vienna, is known from the 
muster-roll which was found in his tent after the 
siege. It amounted to 275,000 men. The at- 
tendants and camp-followers cannot be reckoned ; 
nor can any but an approximate speculation be 
made as to the number of the Tartar and other 
irregular troops that joined the Vizier. It is pro- 
bable that not less than Imlf a million of men were 
set in motion in this last great aggressive effort 
of the Ottomans against Christendom.” 


The garrison of Vienna consisted of onl 
11,000 men, but the arrival of Sobieski, wit 
70,000 Poles and Germans, again saved the 
capital of Austria from the grasp of the 
Turks. The defeat of the Moslem army was 
the signal for an almost universal war against 
the Mahometan empire in Europe, which 
was assailed on all its frontiers. Attacked at 
the same moment by Austria, Russia, Poland, 
and the Republic of St. Mark, and torn by 
an insurrection at Constantinople, which led 
to the deposition of Mahomet 1V., the marvel 
is how the crescent still held its place on the 
mosques and minarets of the imperial city. 
It is on such a question as this that we could 
wish for a little information from our author. 
Whence came all those apparently boundless 
resources of men and money, which Turkey 
for centuries has been able to raise for the 
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oses of ession or defence? But to 
; eel. The revolution (1687) which deposed 
ahomet IV., raised Solyman the Second 
to the throne. While Turkey still suffered 
from internal discord, the empire was stript 
of nearly all its possessions north of the 
Danube, and even to the south of that river 
the Austrians occupied the best portions of 
Bosnia and Servia. At the same time, the 
Venetians had completed the conquest of the 
Morea. Against the Poles and the Russians 
only were the Mahometan arms attended 
with success, the latter having been de- 
feated in one of their numerous attempts at 
the acquisition of the Crimea. 

Almost every year now had its campaign. 
In 1690, there were the sieges of Nissa, Se- 
mendra, and Belgrade, in which the Austrians 
were defeated. In the following year oc- 
curred the battle of Salankeman, in which 
the Prince of Baden, generalissimo of the 
Imperialist forces, captured 150 of the Turkish 
cannon. 1695 was rendered famous in Otto- 
man annals by the defeat of the Austrians by 
the Sultan (Mustapha IT.) in person, at Te- 
mesvar, to be more than counterbalanced, 

‘ however, in the succeeding year, by a mur- 
derous engagement on the beaks of the Theiss, 
in which Prince Eugene obtained a signal 
triumph, 20,000 of the Turks, including the 

and vizier, and a number of pachas, having 
een slain, and more than 10,000 drowned in 
attempting to cross the river. Meanwhile 
Turkish fleets were engaged in fighting the 

- Venetians, over whom they gained two 
victories. But the time had come when the 
House of Othman was to find its most crafty 
and powerful foe in Peter the Great, Czar of 
Muscovy, who commenced his warlike opera- 
tions by leading 60,000 troops against the 
town of Azof, in besieging which (1695) he 
lost 30,000 men. In the following spring, 
Azof was surrendered to the Russians, which 
caused some apprehensiosn to the western 
powers. England and Holland interfered to 
prevent the further encroachments of Russia, 
and the well-known treaty of Carlowitz (24th 
October, 1698) was the result. The Turks, 
now temporarily released from foreign wars, 
devoted themselves for awhile to civil strife. 
In 1703, an insurrection raged in Constanti- 
nople for several weeks, and Achmet III. be- 
came Sultan in time to have another quarrel 
with the Czar Peter, about the extradition 
of Charles XII. of Sweden, whom the Sub- 
lime Porte to their honour refused to deliver 
up to his enemy. The rival armies met on 
the banks of the Pruth, when the Turks 
i with their superior forces, to block- 
ade the Russians in their camp, and might 
easily have annihilated it and made the Czar 
himself a prisoner, were it not for the trea- 
chery of the Ottoman general and the diplo- 
macy of the Ozarina Catherine. We pass on 
to 1715, remarkable for the siege of Corinth, 
against which the Grand Vizier led 100,000 
men, supported by 100 ships of war. Corinth, 
Palamidi, Napoli di Romania, Modon, and 
Koron fell into the hands of the Moslems, 
who, by the end of the year, had driven the 
Venetians from the whole of the Morea and 
from all the islands of the Archipelago. The 
next year (1716) war was renewed with the 
Austrians. The two armies met at Peter- 
waradin, near Carlowitz, where the Im- 
perialists, under Eugene, gained a splendid 
victory. The Turkish army numbered 
150,000, of whom 6000 were slain. Eugene, 
moreover, took possession of the Turkish 
camp, and 140 cannon, 150 banners, five 











horsetails, and an immense amount of booty 
and military stores. Stunned, but not de- 
stroyed, by this dreadful blow, in 1717, an 
Ottoman army of 150,000 strong marched, 
under a new Grand Vizier, to attempt the 
rescue of Belgrade, which was besieged by 
Eugene with 80,000 men, comprising a great 
number of the princes and nobles of Germany 
and France. battle ensued, and the Aus- 
trians were again victorious. “Ten thousand 
Ottomans were slain or trampled to death in 
flight. Their camp, their artillery, and the 
whole of their military stores were captured.” 
England and Holland again intervened, and 
the treaty of Passarowitz was signed on the 
21st July, 1718. The principle common to 
this treaty and that of Carlowitz was, in one 
word, Uti possidetis; that is, that each of 
the belligerents should keep what it possessed 
when negotiations were commenced :— 

“ Austria, by the treaty of Passarowitz, not 
only obtained the city of Temeswar and its terri- 
tory, and thus completed the recovery of Hungary 
from the Turkish power; but she then extended 
her dominion over large portions of Wallachia and 
Servia ;—aggrandisements of her empire, which 
she failed to retain long, but which have been 
ever remembered by her rulers with ambitious 
regret and desire. The treaty of 1718, assigned 
to Austria the cities of Belgrade, Semendra, Rim- 
nik, Krasova, and many more. It made the river 
Aluta, in Wallachia, the boundary of the two 
empires, thus assigning to Austria the whole of 
the country termed Little Wallachia. Six other 
rivers, the Danube, the Timok, the little Morava, 
the Dwina, the Saave, and the Unna then formed 
the frontier line; so that nearly all Servia, and 
some valuable territories in Bosnia, were trans- 
ferred from the Sultan to the House of Haps- 
burg.” - 

The Turks now turned their attention to- 
wards Persia, and having, in 1720, made a 
solemn treaty of eternal peace with Russia, 
“a partition treaty was signed by the Russian 
and Turkish ministers in 1723, by which the 
Czar was to take the Persian provinces that 
lie near the Caspian Sea, from the country of 
the Turkomans, round to the confluence of 
the Araxes and the Kur, and thence to Der- 
bend.” ‘The Porte and the Shah were to be 
permitted to divide the remainder of Persia. 
Another insurrection at Constantinople pre- 
vented the Ottomans from reaping the advan- 
tage of some victories over the Persians, who 
in their turn became invaders. We must not 
dwell on the fierce encounters between Topal 
Osman, one of the greatest Turkish generals, 
and the dreaded Nadir Shah, who laid siege 
to Bagdad, but was finally overthrown in a 

itched battle near the banks of the Tigris. 

e capture of two fortresses near Azof by a 
Russian army, under Marshal Miinnich, Be 
came the occasion of new hostilities with 
Russia, against whom war was proclaimed, 
(28th May, 1736), by a solemn fetva, and on 
the same day Miinnich stormed the lines of 
Perekop :— 

‘These lines were drawn across the isthmus a 
little to the north of the town of Perekop, at a part 
where the land is not more than five miles in 
breadth, from the Black Sea, to that recess of the 
Sea of Azof which is called the Putrid Sea. The 
defences consisted of a trench about thirty-six feet 
wide, and twenty-five feet deep, backed by a ram- 
pet seventy feet high, if measured to its summit 
rom the bottom of the ditch. Six stone towers 
strengthened the lines, and served as outworks to 
the fortress of Perekop, which stood behind them. 
The position was believed by the Tartars to be im- 

regnable ; and they assembled here under their 

han against Miinnich to the number of 100,000, 
aided by a force of 1800 Turkish Janissaries, who 
garrisoned the towers.” 








The Russians were victorious, and the tower 
and the city of Perekop fell into their hands 
which made them virtually masters of the 
Crimea. They marched from thence to 
Eupatoria, and reduced Koslof, the richest 
commercial city in the peninsula, and Bakshi. 
serai (the Palace of Gardens), the ancient re. 
sidence of the Crimean Khans, which, with 
its splendid palace and library, was utterly 
demolished. Simpheropol suffered the same 
fate. Disease, want, and fatigue came to the 
rescue of the Tartars, and Miinnich returned 
to Perekop, having lost 30,000 men :— 


“Never,” says Mr. Creasy, ‘‘in the annals of 
warfare had the sufferings of an invading force 
been more deeply deserved. The whole campaign 
of the army under Miinnich in the Crimea had 
been marked by the most atrocious cruelty, and the 
most savage spirit of devastation. No mercy was 
shown by the Russians to age or sex. Towns and 
villages were fired and their inhabitants slaughtered, 
even where no resistance was offered to the Rus- 
sian troops. The monuments of antiquity were 
wantonly defaced ; libraries and schools were given 
to the flames ; and public buildings and places of 
worship were purposely and deliberately destroyed. 
The whole enterprise (which was commenced with- 
out any declaration of war) was planned and con- 
ducted in a spirit of truly Scythian ferocity, 

‘* Azof had been captured by the Russian force 
under General Lascy, within a short time of that 
officer’s taking the command against the town; 
and while Miinnich’s army was in the Crimea, the 
Kalmuck troops of the Czarina attacked the 
Tartars of the Kuban in Asia, and not only pre- 
vented them from crossing the straits of Kertch to 
aid their kinsmen and fellow-subjects of the Porte 
in the Crimea, but compelled large numbers of 
them to renounce their allegiance to the Sultan, and 
to acknowledge the Russian Empress as their 
sovereign. Kilbourn also capitulated to General 
Leontiew. Russian fraud and force were almost 
universally triumphant in the first year of the 
war,” 


The succeeding year found Miinnich again 
in the field, at the head of 70,000 men, and 
a park of artillery that numbered 600 guns 
of different calibre. The capture of Kinburn 
was the result of his expedition. He slew 
17,000 of its defenders, and made between 
3000 and 4000 prisoners. Meanwhile Count 
Lascy, an Irishman, who had accepted service 
under the Czarina, attacked the Crimea with 
a force of 40,000 men— 


“ supported by a fleet under Admiral Bredal in 
the Black Sea, and by a flotilla of armed rafts and 
gun-boats, which Lascy caused to be constructed 
in the sea of Azof. The Khan of the Crimea had 
repaired the lines of Perekop with great care, and 
posted his army behind them, with the intent to 
defend them much better against Lascy than they 
had been defended by his predecessor against 
Miinnich. But Lascy marched his army along the 
narrow bank of land which extends from near 
Yenitchi on the mainland towards Arabat ir the 
Crimea, nearly across the whole entrance of the 
Putrid Sea. He formed bridges of casks and rafts 
over the gaps in this perilous water, and entered 
the Crimea on the 28rd of July, 1737, without the 
loss of a single man.” ; 
Lascy pursued the same tactics as Miinnich 
had adopted in the previous a “The 
Russians boasted that during this short inva- 
sion they had burnt 6000 houses, thirty-eight 
mosques, two churches, and fifty mills. At 
the moment when the Russians were thus 
carrying devastation through the Crimea, the 
Austrians, in pursuance of a secret treaty 
between the Czarina and the Emperor, assailed 
the city of Nissa, which they captured, and lost 
‘mined ately after. The following year (1738) 
was one of more than usual success with the 
Turks, The Ottoman troops had some bril- 
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— 
lant affairs with the Austrians, whom they 
drove back within the lines of Belgrade ; 
while the Seraskier of Bondjak, with 20,000 
Martars and an equal number of Ottomans, 
ve a serious check to Miinnich in his ad- 
yance upon Bender. “ A great number of the 
accursed ones,” says a Turkish annalist, de- 
scribing the battle, “destined to hell, took 
the fatal leap over the arch formed by the 
sparkling sabre of the True Believers into the 
infernal gulf.” Lascy again this year (1738) 
invaded the Crimea, having once more made 
the passage from the mainland, and turned 
the lines of Perekop, without the loss of a 
single man, by marching his army along the 
Putrid Sea. After the usual amount of 
marching and counter-marching, devastation 
and pillage, he returned to Perekop as he 
had c. before, and thence back to Russian 
territory. In 1739, we find Miinnich cap- 
turing the Turkish fortresses of Jassy and 
Khoezim, in Moldavia, of which he proclaimed 
Cantemir the Prince under Russian _protec- 
tion. At Krotzcha, on the Upper Danube, 
at the same time, the Grand Vizier with 
200,000 Moslems gained a splendid victory 
over the Austrians, who lost 10,000 men in 
the battle. The victory of Krotzcha led to 
the treaty of Belgrade, a which Austria was 
to restore to the Porte the city of Belgrade, 
and all those ports of Bosnia, Servia, and 
Wallachia which it had taken from the Sultan 
under the treaty of Passarowitz. Russia 
agreed to demolish the town of Azof, and to 
it its territory thereabouts to remain 
pte as a border-land for the two empires. 
It was expressly provided that Russia should 
keep up no fleet either in the Sea of Azof or 
in the uxine, in return for which concession 
she got an increase of territory on the side of 
the ine, and was confirmed in her con- 
quests in Moldavia and Bessarabia. The 
treaty of Belgrade gave to the Ottoman em- 
pire a comparative state of peace for the 
space of twenty-nine years. 

The occupation of Poland by Russian and 
Prussian troops, in 1768, caused the Sublime 
Porte to make many remonstrances on the 
subject to those powers, which, proving to be 
of no effect, the Divan resolved upon a war 
with Russia. It would be impossible for us 
even to touch upon, however lightly, the 
campaigns and sieges of the next few years. 
Catherine II. was now Empress of all the 
Russias ; and she showed the boundlessness 
of her ambition, and the indomitable energy of 
her character, by her numerous expeditions, 
both on sea and land, against the Turks— 
on almost all the frontiers and vulnerable 
points of the Mahometan empire. At the 
same period we find one of her armies in 
Podolia, another on the Russian frontiers 
near the Sea of Azof, a third in Poland, a 
fourth in the Kuban, a fifth in Georgia. 
Catherine had also in view the realization of 
her “Oriental project,” which was to con- 
quer Turkey by means of its Christian popu- 
lation. She accordingly sent a powerful fleet, 
under Spiridoff and Orloff, assisted by two 
English naval officers, to “liberate” Greece, 
an expedition which was wholly unsuccessful 
as to its land operations, but achieved a dearly- 
bought success at sea over the Turkish ad- 
miral, the famous Hassan of Algiers. All 
these expeditions, however, were compara- 
tively unimportant in their results, compared 
with that under Prince Dolgorouki, which 
achieved the conquest of the Crimea! Again, 
when it was rather too late, the western 


aggressions of Russia—without success, how- 
ever, for subsequently Russian armies, under 
Romanzoff and Suwarrow, penetrated to the 
very gorges of the Balkan. After various 
disasters, and heavy losses in men and in the 
materials of war, the Vizier sent plenipoten- 
tiaries to Prince Repuin, who acted on behalf 
of Russia, to sue for peace. The minutes of 
the famous treaty of Kainardji were settled 
after a discussion of only seven hours. From 
heaceforward the history of the Ottoman 
empire is so mixed up with Russian diplomacy, 
characterized, as we cannot help thinking, by 
the grossest disregard of treaties, and an in- 
satiable craving for territory, that there is 
little interest in pursuing the subject further, 
unless one could linger awhile over some of 
the details, which it is necessary to be ac- 
quainted with, in order to a right understand- 
ing of the questions at issue. 

Those of our readers who desire informa- 
tion on the subject can hardly do better than 
turn to Professor Creasy’s book, which is 
especially interesting where it deals with the 
history of the Ottoman empire during the last 
half century. We must, however, again ex- 
press our regret that the author has confined 
himself so much to the task of chroniciing the 
military events of Moslem history, and has 
given so little attention to questions relating 
to the social and political condition of the 
Mahometan empire—to its arts and litera- 
ture, its government, laws, commerce, and 
whatever else constitutes the test of national 
greatness. 








‘Sakoontald; or, the Lost Ring. An Indian 
Drama, Translated into English Prose and 
Verse, from the Sanskrit of Kilidiésa. By 
Monier Williams, M.A. Third Edition. 
Hertford: Austen. 

Nor more than three-quarters of a century 

have elapsed since the learned of Europe were 

startled by the intelligence that in India there 
existed an ancient and sacred language, which, 
to adopt the words of Sir William Jones, was 

“more perfect than the Greek, more copious 

than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined 

than either.” This discovery—for we can 
call it by no other name—resulted from the 
indomitable industry and persevering research 
of three Englishmen, all serving under our 

Government in the Presidency of Bengal. 

Their names were Halked, Wilkins, and 

Jones. The first is entitled to honourable 

consideration, not because, like the other two, 

he gained imperishable fame as a Sanskrit 
scholar, but because he was the first English- 
man who attempted to penetrate the mysteries 
of Sanskrit literature, then watched and 
guarded by the jealous Brahmans with 
sedulous vigilance, since they were conscious 
that their sacerdotal predominance would 
crumble into dust when the moment came that 
the sacred writings should be unveiled and 
studied by the light of sense and intelligence. 

Halked is known as the author of an excellent 

Bengali grammar. and as the compiler of a 

“Code of Hindu Laws,’ translated under his 

supervision from Sanskrit into English by a 


Brahmans positively refused to initiate him in 
the Sanskrit language, albeit the persuasions 
and powerful iidenes of Warren Hastings, 
then Governor-General, were strenuously 
exerted in his favour. At length, it was ar- 
ranged that the Code of Laws should be trans- 
lated by the Brahmans from Sanskrit into 





powers stepped in to prevent the further 


Persian, and thence by Halked into English. 


somewhat peculiar and circuitous route, The | 





At a subsequent period Halked was more 
successful. In his preface to the Laws, he 
tells us :— 

‘<The editor, since the completion of his former 
task (the Hindu Laws), has been happy enough to 
become acquainted with a Bramin of more liberal 
sentiments and of a more communicative disposi- 
tion, joined to an extensive knowledge, acquired 
both from study and travel, and he eagerly em- 
braced the opportunity of profiting by the help of 
so able a master.” 

By this time, however, Halked was far ad- 
vanced in years, and could avail himself but 
little of the opportunity which had opened ; 
yet, honour 0 memory! he was the leader 
of that forlorn hope which first stormed the 
citadel of Brahminical prejudice. Sir Charles 
Wilkins and Sir William Jones were more 
fortunate than he had been. They both at- 
tained an extensive knowledge of the long- 
sought and long-hidden language. That of 
Wilkins was profound and severely accurate. 
Sir William Jones, endowed with a more 
poetical imagination—an elegant and universal 
scholar—delighted to revel amidst all that was 
gay and brilliant and florid in the language, 
rather than investigate its philological charac- 
teristics. He soon found that among the 
hidden treasures of the Sanskrit there existed 
an actual dramatic literature, undoubtedly 
original, yet bearing a marked resemblance to 
the dramas of ancient Greece. The very first 
specimen that he met with was the,’Sakoon- 
talé, the drama now before us, which, with 
the assistance of his friendly pundit, he trans- 
lated into English. His version was first pub- 
lished at Calcutta, and afterwards—1792—in 
London, whence it became speedily known, 
and as speedily admired, throughout all 
Europe. 

Within the last quarter of a century, the 
Sanskrit text of the ‘Sakoontal4 has been 
So in France, in Germany, and in 

ngland, and each successive edition has been 
an improvement on its predecessor. 

A few years ago, Professor Williams 
printed a very neat and accurate edition of it - 
at Hertford, for the use of the students at Hai- 
leybury College, and last year there appeared ~ 
by the same hand a true and elegant transla- 
tion. Of this production we are tempted to 
offer a brief analysis. 

Under what species of dramatic composition 
we ought to class the ‘Sakoontala, it is difficult 
to determine. It is not tragedy, nor comedy, 
and it is not farce. It is rather a composite 
of the pastoral, the romantic, and the mytho- 
logical. The plot is quite simple, and—if we 
will condescend to beliéve in the old world 
machinery of gods and nymphs, and holy 
hermits, with spells and enchantments—it is 
natural also. The hero of the piece is Dush- 
manta, or, a8 Professor Williams (for cogent 
reasons, doubtless) calls him, Dushyanta, the 
youthful sovereign of India, who lived some 
fifteen or sixteen centuries before: the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. The heroine 
is Shakuntala or 'Sakoontald, the adopted 
daughter of a famous hermit named Kanwa, 
but the real daughter of the pious Prince 
Vishwamitra by a celebrated nymph called 
Menaké. _Dushyanta, while pursuing the 
chase in the neighbourhood of Hashnapura 
(now Delhi), alights at the hermitage of 
Kanwa, who at the time is absent on a 
pilgrimage, and encounters /Sakoontalé and 

er handmaids engaged in the feminine an/{ 
fascinating occupation of watering the flowers. 
The king and the heroine are deeply and ir- 
retrievably enamoured at the first interview 
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—victims of a love, fierce, burning, and 1Te- 
sistible—a love such as Byron alone could 
sing, such as Pyramus and Thisbe, and Romeo 
and Juliet felt. , ; 

The king rejoins his companions, and there 
is something exquisitely delicate in his de- 
scription of the maiden :— 

“This peerless maid is like a fragrant flower, 

Whose perfumed breath has never been diffused ; 
A tender bud, that no profaning hand 
Has dared to sever from its parent stalk ; 
A gem of priceless water, just released m 
Pure and unblemished from its glittering bed. 
Nor is the following a whit less charming :— 


“She did look towards me, though she quick withdrew 
Her stealthy glances, when she met my gaze, 
She smiled upon me sweetly, but disguised 
With maiden grace the secret of her smiles ; 
Coy love was half unveiled; then sudden checked 
By modesty, left half to be devised.” 

The picture is not new to us, but there is 
a delicacy of expression which Petrarcha 
might have envied. And what a state of 
society, how advanced, how refined, does 
this portrayal of maiden love and purity 
and grace develope ! = 

In the third act Dushyanta revisits the 

sacred grove, and overhears ' Sakoontald avow 
to her confidante the love she feels for the 
king. He at once reveals himself, and ere 
long, in the absence of the sage Kanwa, an 
extempore marriage, called in the Sanskrit, 
* Gandharva Vivaha,” is agreed on. “ Gand- 
harva” is a contract of that free and easy 
nature which demands no ceremonials to 
make it binding, and resembles in this respect 
those marriages which are still recognised 
as legal on the other side the Tweed. De- 
lighting and delighted, the happy monarch 
passes weeks in the blissful retreat of the 
sacred grove, but at length he is sternly 
called away to the duties of his station. On 
parting from ‘Sakoontald, he presents to her 
a ring, precious as the handkerchief Othello 
gave his bride, and almost as fatal. 

Hardly has the king departed, when another 
guest of a very different character arrives at 
the hermitage. This is a Rishi, or holy man, 
named Durvdsas. Incensed at the want of 
respect which he thinks the maidens, who are 
engaged in rites connected with the recent 
marriage, show him, he imprecates a terrible 
curse upon 'Sakoontald, to the effect that as 
she had forgotten the sacred ties of hospi- 
tality, the object of her thoughts should for- 
get her :— 


“Thus I curse thee then; 
He, even he of whom thou thinkest, he 
Shall think no more of thee; nor in his heart 
Retain thine image ; vainly shalt thou strive 
To waken his remembrance of the past ; 
He shall disown thee, even as the sot, 
Roused from his midnight drunkenness, denies 
The words he uttered in his revellings,” 


The companions of ‘Sakoontalé implore the 
sage to =" their lady, and remove the 
dreadful spell. At their intercession he is at 
last induced to mitigate his curse :— 

“My word must not be falsified; but at the sight of the 
ring of recognition the spell shall cease.” 

Ere long Kanwa, the protector of 'Sakoon- 
tald, the chief of the devotees, returns from his 
holy pilgrimage, and knowing, by celestial in- 
telligence, what has transpired during his ab- 
sence, he persuades ‘Sakoontalé to depart, 
and present herself to her husband the king. 
Under the guidance of two holy men, ‘Sakoon- 
tald, now in the way of becoming a mother, 
sets out on her road to the court of Hashna- 
pura. In the course of the journey, it falls 
out that one day, while performing her ablu- 
tions by the side of a lake, the ring, unknown 
to her, slips from her finger into the water, 
and is lost! 





Arrived at the royal palace, she seeks the 
king, flings herself at his feet, and with great 
eg and pathos entreats his oaageonnl 
but Dushyanta, under the spell of the Rishi, 
has forgotten ‘Sakoontald, and his love and 
marriage, and the sacred grove, and con- 
sidering the woman before him to be an im- 
— orders her from the presence. The 

ermits beg her to produce the ring. The 
ring is lost! Then the king is more incensed, 
and 'Sakoontald is consigned to the house of 
the high priest till the result of her confine- 
ment is wy Under these pitiable cir- 
cumstances it is hard to say what would have 
been the fate of the hapless and disconsolate 
‘Sakoontald, but the gods are merciful, and 
at the moment when she leaves the palace, 
and the hermits depart, her mother, the 
nymph Menakd,— 

* descended from the skies, 
Near the nymphs’ pool, and bore her up to heaven.” 


There, in the regions called Swarga, which 
correspond with the Olympus of the Greeks, 
for a time we leave her. 

In the meanwhile, a poor fisherman, in 
plying his humble craft in the lake before- 
mentioned, captures a large carp, inside of 
which he finds the ring of Dushyanta. He 
tries to sell the costly prize, and is seized as 
a thief, and conducted before the king. At 
_— of the “recovered ring” Dushyanta is 
released from the spell, his memory is re- 
stored, and with it comes the recollection of 
his bitter rejection of the loved and lost 
‘ Sakoontalé :— 

“When cruelly I spurned her from my presence, 

She fain had left me; but the young recluse, 

Stern as the sage, and with authority 

As from his saintly master, in a voice 

That brooked not contradiction bade her stay. 

Then through her pleading eyes, bedimmed with tears, 
She cast on me one long reproachful look, 

Which, like a poisoned shaft, torments me still.” 

Tortured by remorse and regrets, the king 
abandons himself to melancholy, and in this 
mood he ager for years. At one time, 
to assuage the anguish of his self-reproach, 
he employs himself in painting her picture ; 
and there is a touch of true pathos in his 
allusion to this poor semblance of his mis- 
tress :— 


“My loved one came but lately to my presence, 
And offered me herself, but in my fol ly 
I spurned the gift, and now I fondly cling 
To her mere image: even as a madman 
Would pass the waters of the gushing stream, 
And thirst for airy vapours of the desert.” 


At length the gods relent, and in the 
seventh and last act he is summoned by 
Indra himself to the regions of Swarga. In 
this sacred retreat he meets 'Sakoontaldé and 
his son, never more to part. All is explained, 
and all forgiven by the loving and ever truth- 
ful wife, and the chariot of Indra reconducts 
the happy pair and their child to the palace 
of Hashnapura. 

The author of this beautiful drama, KAli- 
dasa, flourished at the court of Vikramaditya, 
in the city of Avanti (now Uggain), more 
than half a century before the beginning of 
the Christian era. The memory of this en- 
lightened sovereign is still cherished among 
the Hindus for the splendour and munifi- 
cence of his reign. e was the generous 
patron of arts and science ; and of the nine 
men of distinguished genius whom he main- 
tained at his court—styled, par excellence, the 
nine gems—KaAlidisa was accounted the most 
worthy. The plot of the drama is founded on 
one of the numerous and charming episodes 
diffused like ‘ Orient pearls” throughout the 
grand historical poem called ‘ Mahabharata.’ 
It was translated into Persian, as well as into 





three centuries ago; since then, as ye 
have mentioned, it has become popular 
throughout Europe, and Goethe, after perus. 
ing the comparatively inaccurate version of 
Sir William Jones, was so struck with the 
tenderness and richness of fancy which it dis. 
plays, that, in a rapture of poetic feeling he 
penned the well-known eulogy :— 
“Willst du die Bliithe des Friichte,” &, 


“ Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms and the fruits of 
its decline 


And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, f 

fed? F awe 
Wouldst thou, the earth and heaven itself in one sole 

name combine ? 
I name thee, O, Sankoontald! and all at once is said,” 

In concluding our notice of a work, the 
attractions of which— 
“ Age cannot wither nor custom stale,” 


we are tempted to remark upon one or 
two points, mere matters of taste, connected 
with the translation. And, firstly, we would 
ask the authority for changing the hero’s 
name, Dushmanta, to Dushyanta? The for. 
mer is the orthography of the Mahabharata, 
which we opine is decisive. In the second 
place, as to the title, ‘Sakoontald, or the Lost 
Ring. The Sanskrit title, translated literally, 
means The Recognition of 'Sakoontald. Sir 
William Jones call his version The Fatal 
Ring. Sir Charles Wilkins named his The 
Lost Ring. Now we venture to submit, that 
if we must have the ring at all, for which, 
however, there really appears no conceivable 
reason, the best title would be The Recovered 
Ring. These, however, are matters of trivial 
moment, and must not deter us from express- 
ing our unqualified approval of the way in 
which Professor Williams has perteinalt his 
onerous and difficult task. His version of 'Sa- 
koontalé has the rare merit, as we said be- 
fore, of being at once faithful and elegant, 
and it will afford to countless thousands—by 
whom the name, even, of the original might 
never otherwise have been heard—an enjoy: 
ment as fresh, as unsullied, and as delight 
as the heroine herself. 








A History of the Christian Church during 
the First Three Centuries. By the Rev. 
J. J. Blunt, B.D., late Margaret Professor 
in the University of Cambridge. Murray. 

Tus is a posthumous volume, but the manu- 

script was left in a forward state for publica- 

tion, and has had the advantage of being 
edited by two zealous and competent friends 
of the author, the Rey. J. T. Austen, and Dr. 

Jeremie, Regius Professor of Divinity. The 

portion of ecclesiastical history embraced in the 

work is from the first foundation of the Chris- 
tian church down to its establishment as the 
national religion of the Roman empire under 

Constantine. Of the leading events of this 

period, relating both to the internal develop- 

ment and external progress of the church, 8 

comprehensive and lucid summary 18 given. 

The facts of the narrative are generally taken 

at first hand from the writings of the 

early Apologists and historians, and other 
original authorities, and what is of conse- 
= to students, the references are care- 
ully subjoined. Professor Blunt justly 
observes that it is from the study of the 

Fathers that the still prevalent errors and 

misconceptions as to the early diffussion of 

the Gospel can alone be refuted. Speaking 
of Gibbon’s misstatements, Professor Blunt 
remarks :— 


“The study of the early Fathers, whose works 


many of the popular languages of India, nearly We. the true materials for such a history, had 
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fallen into contempt in the days of Mr. Gibbon ; 
and, however he might have acquired a partial 
knowledge of them himself, a knowledge, perhaps, 
too much limited to the Apologies, he must have 
felt himself writing for a generation which had 
long thrown such authorities aside, and under this 
impression he might be tempted to take liberties 
with his readers. Accordingly he finds an insidious 
pleasure, as I have already said, in post-dating the 
movements of the Gospel, willing to have it sup- 

ed that it owed its success to secular support, 
and that until Constantine declared in its favour 
it had made little way. This conclusion he more 
often insinuates than affirms—‘a considerable por- 
tion of the globe,’ says he, ‘still retains the im- 
pression it received from the conversion of Con- 
stantine,’ ‘the foundation of Constantinople, and 
the establishment of the Christian religion, were 
the immediate and memorable consequences of this 
revolution,’ i.e. the resignation and death of 
Licinius, and the elevation of Constantine to the 
Empire ; or more obliquely, ‘the Christian reli- 
gion is still professed by the nations of Europe 
aftera revolution of thirteen or fourteen centuries.’” 

To meet these statements, the testimonies 
of a cloud of witnesses, before the age of 
Constantine, are cited to show the early and 
rapid spread of the Christian religion, in 
many countries, and among all classes. In 
concluding this part of the evidence, Mr. 
Blunt submits that a review of the detailed 
proofs adduced proves that— 

‘Before the accession of Constantine, or at any 
rate before the favour he manifested for the Gospel 
could have produced any effect on the dispersion 
of it over the world, it had established itself in 
Spain, France, Britain, Germany, Scythia, Dacia, 
Sarmatia, Italy, Greece, the islands of the Medi- 
terranean, the whole of Asia, from the Ionian Sea 
to the Euxine, Palestine, and the bordering 
countries eastward, Mesopotamia and the Elamites ; 
the whole of the northern part of the continent of 
Africa stretching far inland—the testimony of one 
or other of the fathers prior to Constantine bearing 
witness to these facts—its possession of these 
regions being, no doubt, in some instances more, 
in some less, complete; but the whole of them 
covering a surface which would bear no unfavour- 
able comparison with that occupied by Christianity 
even at this moment, America being left out of the 
reckoning; and several of those regions even far 
more effectually occupied by it then, than at 
present.” 


The spirit of our times ‘is very different 
from those when Gibbon wrote, and there 
appears less call for treatises on the historical 
department of the Christian evidences. But 
the facts and documents on which the common 
belief rests are not always accessible. 








A Winter in Spain, (Ein Winter in Spanien.) 
By F. W. Hicklander. Stuttgart: Adolphe 
rabbe. Williams and Norgate. 
Tue author of these volumes, who has lately 
been introduced to the English public, in the 
translation of his ‘ Slave Life in Europe,’ by 
Sir Archibald Alison, has long been known to 
those conversant with German literature as 
one of the most promising of modern writers 
of fiction,—labelled, indeed, by injudicious 
admirers as the ‘“‘ German Dickens.” A com- 
parison of this kind may almost always be 
classed among those proverbially declared to 
be “odious,” and is far more likely to call 
attention to the defects than to the excellences 
of the person supposed to be complimented. 
If there be any foundation for it in the 
present instance, it must be found in his 
power of vivid and accurate description, and 
a resolute grappling with the scenes and 
persons of actual life in preference to the fan- 


supposed to be ideal merely on the strength 
of their being like nothing in either heaven 
or earth. This kind of excellence is discover- 
able even in the hard, coarse, and disagree- 
able novel called ‘ Handel und Wandel,’ one 
of his earliest productions. It is no part of 
our business at present to analyze Hiick- 
lander’s claims as a novelist, but some of the 
gifts we have indicated would obviously turn 
to good account for a traveller in a country so 
abounding in picturesque materials as Spain ; 
and accordingly we have here two volumes 
that will most amply reward any English 
reader sufficiently familiar with their lan- 
guage to regard without shrinking their 
rather considerable dimensions and close 
print. The author, in company with three 
friends, entered Spain at Barcelona, and pro- 
ceeded through Valencia and La Mancha to 
Madrid, and thence turned southward, and 
visited Toledo, Andalusia, Granada, and 
Seville. The season he had chosen for his 
journey of course added much to its diffi- 
culties, and everybody knows that travelling 
in Spain is at best by no means the comfort- 
able, monotonous affair it has become lat- 
terly with us. After spending the Christmas 
eve in the city of Valencia in good German 
fashion, as far as circumstances permitted,— 
namely, by lighting up a Christmas tree made 
out of a great olive branch, and compli- 
menting each other with presents, the tour- 
ists began to inquire about the means of 
further progress ; but the moment they men- 
tioned the road to Madrid, there were long 
faces and lifted eyebrows, and it was merely 
remarked in answer, that “snow had 
fallen.” 

At first, this did not seem to the Germans 
to present any formidable difficulty. It was 
hardly likely that it had fallen in any great 
quantity, or that it would lie long on the 
ground. But it soon appeared that the road 
was blocked up by it—that diligences were 
coming in, five, six, even twelve hours behind 
their time, and that the mail diligence, 
with Courier, Mayoral and passengers, was 
four days over due. In many states of 
weather, you may drive more safely and 
agreeably through a fresh-ploughed field than 

ong the Royal road from Valencia to the 
capital of Spain; one portion of it, indeed, 
which leads through a forest, is in winter fre- 
quently impassable for many days, and this ap- 

ears to have been the case in the present 
instance. All that was known of the coach 
was that it had been seen by a gipsy, deep in 
the mire, and with twenty mules harnessed 
to it, vainly endeavouring to drag it out. 
Under these circumstances, it seemed impos- 
sible to make any approximate calculation 
when it would start again, and the people at 
the office fairly gave it up, and returned the 
money that had been paid by M. Hacklander 
and his friends for their places. They then 

lanned to make the journey on horseback, 

ut no one could be induced to risk his cattle 
on such a perilous expedition. 

Fortunately, it appeared that a railroad, 
which has been ten years in process of con- 
struction, between Valencia and Madrid, was 
actually completed for a very short distance 
at each end—on the Madrid side as far as 
Aranjuez, and to a place called Aleira, on the 
coast, near Valencia. ‘Thither, therefore, 
our tourists preceeded, having indeed little 
other choice. The line runs through planta- 
tions of olives and magnificent orange groves, 
which even at that season hung down their 





tastic monsters so rife in German novels, 


within reach, as the locomotive roared be- 
neath them. But the enjoyment was of short 
duration; the engine soon came to a stop, 
and the travellers were informed that as the 
late rains had broken down some embank- 
ments, and washed away bridges, they must 
now continue their way to Aleira on foot or 
horseback, or in a kind of small cart called a 
tartane. 

At a place called Villarrobledo, the travel- 
lers had been recommended to the good offices 
of a certain tailor, named Don. Alonzo. On 
account, however, of the illness of his wife, 
the Don could not receive them, but under- 
took, to their discomfiture, to conduct them 
to a posada instead. 


‘“We now clattered once more through the 
desolate streets, and vied with our mules as to who 
should hang his head most dolefully. A Spanish 
posada—oh dear !—and that after such a day’s 
march as we had had! Fortunately we had not 
far to go; but when we reached the gate all was 
closed and dark; not a human creature appeared to 
be in the house ; as soon, however, as the tailor, 
Don Alonzo, knécked, a small door was opened, 
and when he was recognised we were immediately 
admitted. Suddenly then we found ourselves in 
quite a different scene. The doorway led into a 
large room supported on wooden pillars, and with 
various compartments. That into which we en- 
tered was half dark, but from the background 
streamed the bright light of a fire, and we heard 
not only the sound of human voices, but also the 
twang of a guitar and the cracking of castanets. 
That sounded promising. 

‘¢ We now stepped boldly onwards, and soon en- 
tered the actual dwelling-house, which was at the 
same time the kitchen and the place for the guests. 
Here things looked gay and picturesque enough, 
and, what was more, very comfortable. On the 
hearth was burning such a gigantic fire that the 
flame went far up the chimney ; and on either side 
of it, on benches, chairs, and barrels, sat or lay a 
very select company of mule-drivers, pedlars, 
guards, and smugglers, in the easiest attitudes, 
and mostly in ragged but by no means unbecoming 
costume. One was working away at his guitar 
and singing a strophe, in the chorus of which the 
rest joined and clapped their hands, or listened 
laughingly as they lay leaning their heads on their 
hands. 

“Tt was a most picturesque, animated group, splen- 
didly illuminated by the blazing fire, and enlivened 
by the play of expressive features and the flashing 
glances of dark eyes, while the passing of an occa- 
sional shadow soon followed bya red glow ren- 
dered it still more effective. 

“‘ Before the fire stood a girl whose face we could 
not see as her back was turned to us, for she was 
engaged in superintending the hissing and bub- 
bling of a great frying-pan. She was young— 
that was evident from her light and pretty figure 
—and probably handsome; the young fellows 
about the fire turned their laughing eyes towards 
her at certain words of the song, and she threw 
back her head and made some reply that I could 
not understand.” 


The landlord, however, did not leave the 
travellers much time to contemplate the pic- 
ture, but led them through two rows of sleep- 
ing mule drivers, lying on bundles of straw, 
among their saddles and bridles, to the supe- 
rior apartment assigned to them as a bed- 
room. 

“Tt was separated from the rest of the barn- 
like house by a thin partition. The rafters of the 
roof came quite low down on one side, and the 
builders had not been very exact about making 
them meet the tiles that covered -i,so that we 
could see the stars glittering between them quite 
plainly. The only comfortable thing (besides the 
good-natured friendly faces of the landlord and 
landlady) was a great brassero full of glowing 





dark green boughs and golden fruit almost 


coals, that diffused an agreeable warmth. As for 
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the bed, it was so astoundingly like the couch of 
Don Quixote on the occasion of his adventure with 
the Asturian maid, that I cannot refrain from re- 
peating his words: ‘It was,’ he says, ‘ built upon 
two bridges of unequal height, across which were 
Jaid some rough planks, and on these a mattress, 
about as thick as a blanket, but full of lumps, 
which, if one had not seen at certain places that 
they were wool, one might have taken for flint- 
stones. Besides this mattress there were two 
sheets of stiff leather, and a counterpane, in which 
you might easily, if you had thought it worth 
while, have counted every thread without making 
a mistake.’ Possibly it may be a matter of indif- 
ference to the noble Cervantes that I should take 
this opportunity of attesting the accuracy of his 
description, but my love of truth will not allow 
me to pass it over.” 


At supper, the travellers were honoured by 
the attendance of the entire feminine person- 
nel of the establishment, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, in accordance with a curious custom 
peeenen throughout the interior of Spain; 

ut as it was one they were not yet ac- 
quainted with, they felt rather embarrassed 
at the compliment. 

“The hostess herself had brought in the dish 
(of poultry and rice), and she was followed by the 
girl whom we had seen cooking, and who we now 
found was both young and handsome; after her 
eame an elder sister, then another female, then 
the kitchen maid, and lastly a very robust but not 
uncomely lady with light brown hair and a decided 
smell of the stable about her. These fair ones all 
placed themselves in a semicircle round our table, 


and stared literally at every bit we put into our 
mouths.” 


The perplexed travellers turned round 
several times to thank the ladies for their at- 
tention, hoping they would then think the 
had done enough for politeness, and troop off, 
but they did not ; on the contrary, if a request 
for bread, salt, wine, &c. induced one of them 
to depart for a minute or two to fetch it, she 
eame rushing back as if fearful of losing some- 
thing very interesting. 

But though it was doubtless not particu- 
larly agreeable for tired and hungry way- 
farers to be set up as a show, and albeit some 
of the accommodations—the above-mentioned 
bed to wit—were of the roughest, there were 
other points in which the Spanish posada 
— advantageously challenge comparison 
with establishments of higher pretension, and 
in countries that complacently regard them- 
selves as greatly superior to Spain in civi- 
lization and morals. We doubt whether 
a foreigner, travelling in England, and 
chancing to light on a house of public enter- 
tainment, frequented by men of an equivalent 
class to the muleteers, &c. here assembled, 
would have witnessed such a sceneof courteous 
and Christian behaviour, or of innocent gaiety, 
as met the observation of our German friends 
at Villarrobledo. 

Not feeling specially tempted to retire 

i! to that rather uninviting couch, they 
strolled again, after supper, into the large 
barn-like apartment which they had first 
entered. The company were now all at 
supper. 


“The first whom we came near did not fail to 
invite us to join them, which of course we de- 
clined, but we were much pleased to look on, and 
notice the tranquil decorum with which they be- 
hayed to one another, though three or four had to 
eat out of the same dish. No rough or coarse 
word was spoken ; one waited quietly till the other 
had filled and carried off his spoonful; there was 
no haste or greediness, but each encouraged the 
other to go on and help himself liberally. 

‘*The glass from which they drank was made 








something like a small watering pot, so that they 
could pour the wine into their mouths without 
touching the vessel with their lips, and in this 
way people may drink together without any dis- 
agreeable contact.” 

As soon as the dishes were emptied, the 
hearth was swept clean, a mountain of brush- 
wood piled upon the fire, a circle formed 
round it, and then the fair maiden who had 
officiated as cook appeared, leaning her hand 
on her side, and gazing pensively at the glow- 
ing embers. As she had probably expected, 
she was invited to dance. 

‘The guitar player, who was sitting near her, 
lightly touched her arm with the upper end of his 
instrument, and looked at her as if to challenge 
her to display her skill, and when he struck a few 
chords, and nodded towards her, she laughed and 
nodded too, whereupon he began, and Preciosa 
sunk her two hands into her pockets, drew them 
forth with a pair of castanets fixed on them, 
raised her head in a stately manner, and accom- 
panied the guitar with extreme precision with her 
steps. When, soon after, she also sung with a clear, 
pleasant voice, a well-known Spanish song, all 
elapped their hands in time, and the pleasure be- 
came general.”’ 

Other dances followed, in which the three 
daughters of the hostess, and the fair-haired 
damsel who smelt of the stable, especially 
distinguished themselves ; and when at length 
the travellers, mindful of the morrow’s toils, 
thought it prudent to retire, it was without 
having witnessed one act or word that could 
be considered rude or indecorous. On the 
following morning the charming cook, deno- 
minated Preciosa, frankly presented her hand 
to the parting guests, and bade a friendly 
farewell also to the mules, requesting them 
to behave well for the honour of the house; 
while another of the principal dancers, who 
proved to be the driver of a troop of asses, 
made a few playful movements to remind 
them of his last night’s performance, and 
sang a strophe, which called. forth a response 
in the ondlen clattering of castanets from 
within, as he rode laughmg away. 

Similar scenes of healthful and inoffensive 
merriment were witnessed in other places, 
and appear to be the habitual modes of re- 
creation among the lowest classes; and as 
far as such things can be considered indica- 
tive of the moral and social condition of a 
people, we shall assuredly not find in the 
a that involuntarily suggests itself 
much to flatter our national pride. 

With the author’s talents for observation 
and description, it is to be regretted that he 
has not furnished us with some more sketches 
of national life and manners; but though he 
traversed a great extent of country, he does 
not seem to have entered into any intimate 
relation with the people. 








Old Danish Ballads. Translated from 
Grimm’s Collection. By an Amateur. 
Hope and Co. 

A KNOWLEDGE of the treasures of old Scan- 

dinavian literature has in this country been 

very much confined to a few archeologists. 

The Howitts, in their ‘ Literature of Northern 

Europe,’ have introduced to popular notice 

some Danish ballads, and others had before 

been given in the Scottish dialect by Jamie- 
son, in the ‘Northern Antiquities,’ a work 
not frequently met with. In German 

Grimm’s Collection has made the old Danis 

poetry better known, and from his work the 

resent specimens are taken. How far the 

Ceapen translation is literal we have not the 








a 





means of ascertaining, the originals not being 
obtainable in this country; but, even with 
the disadvantage of a double translation, the 
subjects, and something of the spirit of the 
original may be perceived. In a historical 
point of view they are interesting, from the 
pictures they give of the manners, customs, 
and superstitions of Denmark during the 
period to which they belong—from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth centuries. The fol. 
lowing ballad is said to have been the source 
of Biirger’s Leonora :— 


“SIR AAGE AND LADY ELSEY. 
“ A xntGut there was Sir Aage 
Rode off to a distant land, 
And woo’d the Lady Elsey, 
And won her heart and hand, 


* He won the beauteous Elsey 
With all her heaps of gold, 
But, ere the month was ended, 
Was a corpse beneath the mould, 


“ Then weep did Lady Elsey, 
And day and night so rave, 
That Sir Aage heard her wailing 
Under ground and in his grave. 


\* So took the knight Sir Aage 
His coffin on his back, 
And stagger’d to her chamber, 
A dismal weary track. 


“ With coffin on he came there, 
No other clothes had he, 
And tapp’d, and said, ‘ Dear Elsey, 
Up and open, love, to me,’ 


“ Then answer’d Lady Elsey, 
‘Ere I open thee my door, 
Name thou the name of Jesus, 
As thou couldst do before.’ 


Said he, ‘ When thou, dear Elsey, 
Art easy in thy mind, 
I slumber, and my coffin 
Is with roses softly lined. 


«© But so oft as thou’rt in sorrow, 
And I hear thee grieve so sore, 
Is all the while my coffin 
Floating deep in blood and gore. 


“© But hark ! the red cock’s crowing, 
To the churchyard I must go, 
Where we dead men all must hurry, 
When we hear the red cock crow. 
“ Now turn, dear Lady Elsey, 
And view the stars so bright, 
And see how calm and gently 
Comes the dewy hour of night.’ 
“ But while the Lady Elsey 
Was gazing on the skies, 
Down sank the knight Sir Aage, 
And vanished from her eyes. 


“Then went in the Lady Elsey, 
With sorrow at her breast, 
And one short month she linger’d 
And was in her grave at rest.” 

This ballad is certainly a striking illustra- 
tion of what the editor remarks in his preface, 
as to the cruelties and indignities to which 
women of the highest class were exposed, 


even in the native countries of those models - 


of chivalry, the Normans. Other ballads, 
however, such as that of Hafbur and Signild, 
one of the oldest in the language, the transla- 
tor remarks, somewhat pecs dis- 
lay a singular mixture of ferocity and gen- 
Fecoon oT datas towards men, and chivalrous 
submission to women. It was only women 
of rank or distinction that had the benefit of 
that chivalry, for we read of the sale of female 
captives as slaves, and England was as fa- 
yourite a place for acquiring such domestic 
treasures as Circassia now is to Turkish spe- 
culators. The frequent allusions to England, 
as a land more beautiful and richer than their 
own, according to the reports of the early 
pirates, kept alive the feeling which led to 
the more formidable Danish descents in the 
later Saxon reigns. 
The singular beauty and tenderness of the 
following ballad must be its apology should 
any reader think it indelicate :— 
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“MEDELWOLD AND SIDSELILL. 


“ Her daughter sat with Denmark’s Queen, 
And wove a web of silk and gold ; 
But all too dear to her had been 
The fair young guardsman Medelwold. 


“ Q. ‘How comes it, tell me, Sidselill, 
That milk should from thy bosom flow ?” 
8. ‘’Tis only mead I chane’d to spill, 
As e’en I drank of it below.’ 


“ Q. ‘While milk is white, and mead is brown, 
How, child, shall be thy tale believ’d ?” 
S. ‘Young Medelwold, the trath I’ll own, 
Me of my honour has bereav’d.’ 


“ Q. ‘True then thy love for Medelwold, 
And more that [’ve from rumour learnt ? 
On gallows him shalt thou behold, 
And then on faggot pile be burnt.’ 


“In terror she to his chamber hied. 
S. ‘O Medelwold, awake! awake!’ 
M. ‘By night is entrance here denied ; 
Let none presume my rest to break.’ 


« §. ‘O rise, my love, unbar the door, 
My mother has the truth been told, 
And me she’ll burn, and this she swore, 
And hang on high my Medelwold.’ 


“ M. ‘For thee may wood-pile never glow, 
Nor on my carcase raven feed ; 
In casket quick thy gold bestow, 
And mount with me my good gray steed,’ 


“ He wrapp’d her in his mantle blue, 
And gently on his charger rais’d ; 
But, when they near the forest drew, 
With a sigh towards heaven the lady gaz’d. 


 M. ‘O findest thou too long the way? 

Or does the saddle give thee pain ?” 

S. ‘What pangs I feel I may not say, 
But let me here awhile remain.’ 


“ His mantle on the grass he spread, 
And bade his lady there to lie ; 
8. ‘O were but here my waiting-maid! 
Without her I must shortly die.’ 


“ M. ‘Since here no maiden thou wilt find, 
Nor other servant hast but me, 
Thy kerchief round my temples bind, 
And I will be a nurse to thee.’ 


“ §. ‘A quickening draught from hillside stream 
My thirst and anguish might relieve; 
But death a lesser ill would seem, 
Than that a man his help should give.’ 
* Young Medelwold, so kind and good, 
Took then her gold-embroider’d shoe, 
And through the thick and tangled wood 
Away in search of water flew. 


“ But, when he reach’d that distant rill, 
Sang there two nightingales, and said, 
* Beneath a bush lies Sidselill 
And two her little infants dead,’ 


“ He heeded not the plaintive sound, 
And back through thorn and thicket flung; 
But when the place again he found, 
Too true was what those birds had sung. 
“ Their grave he dug them in the wood, 
And left all three therein to lie; 
But down beneath him, where he stood, 
He seem’d to hear his children cry. 
“ He fix’d his sword against a tree, 
And through his heart he drove the blade: 
And there beside those other three 
The faithful Medelwold is laid.” 


This ballad is met with in various forms, 
and seems to have been a favourite one in all 
the Scandinavian countries. Of others in the 
collection it is difficult to say whether they 
are native to Denmark or not, as they resem- 
ble closely the lays of more southern countries. 











Modern Societi in Rome. A Novel. By J. 
Richard Beste, Esq., Author of ‘The 
Wabash.’ 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

The Heirs of Blackridge Manor. A Tale 
of the Past and Present. By Diana Butler. 


3 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
Elsie Seymour, By A. Wygorn. 3 vols. 
Newby. 


Leonora. By the Hon. Mrs. Maberly. 3 
i vols. Smith and Elder. 

Tis not without regret that we write the 
title of ‘Modern Society in Rome’ among 
novels of the day. A history of the brief and 
not inglorious Republic, and of the events of 
the siege in 1849, could not fail to be popular 


in this country, and might indirectly have 

had an important influence on Italian politics. 

The materials for such a work were within 

Mr. Beste’s reach, and he could have written 

it in a spirit and style that would have com- 

manded general interest and sympathy in 

England. But he has thrown away the 

opportunity in the attempt to give a repre- 

sentation of modern society in Rome, a 

subject interesting to a comparatively narrow 

circle of readers. To give sketches of social 

as well as political life is part of the histo- 

rian’s highest office; but in this book the 

word ‘ Society’ is used in its limited and con- 

ventional sense, as belonging only to the 
charmed circle of fashionable life. The cha- 
racters and events of this circle, with varieties 
of local customs and manners, are much the 
same in all civilized countries, and the mere 
Italianizing of the names into the Prince of 
Campagna, or the Cardinal Maremme, or the 
Baroness of Malaria, does not reconcile us to 
the monotonous commonplace which forms 
the staple of English fashionable novels. It 
is the mixing up these ordinary materials of 
fiction with the more stirring and interesting 
topics of recent Roman annals that we regret. 
A good history is spoiled for the sake of an 
indifferent novel. Yet we must do the author 
the justice to say that his work is singularly 
interesting. There is so much historical 
matter in it, that if it is not a good novel it 
is something more. It contains striking nar- 
ratives of most of the principal events that oc- 
cured from the accession of Pio Nono to the 
occupation of Rome by the French, with 
spirited and truthful sketches of the leading 
p nee Be who took part in the polities of that 
memorable period. Many will be tempted to 
receive truth in the guise of fiction, who would 
never have sat down to the perusal of Farini’s 
History, or other formal narratives of 
the time. So we must quarrel no further 
with the plan of the work, the prominence 
intended to be given in which to private 
rather than public events was denoted by 
the title originally designed for the tale, 
‘ Coming Out,’ a title abandoned on the author 
finding that he had been anticipated in it by 
Miss Porter. Had this been discovered 
sooner, the other secondary title, ‘ The Siege 
of Rome,’ might, perhaps, have been more 
before the author’s mind, and the idea sug- 
gested itself of writing a narrative worthy of 
the theme. How well Mr. Beste could have 
done this one or two passages will attest. 
Here is a sketch of the mob-leader, Cice- 
ruacchio in the early days of the liberalism of 
Pope Pius :— 

‘* 4 burly Roman rushed forward in the dress 
of those of Transtevere. No shade of doubt or 
hesitation was to be seen on his frank jovial features! 
With a rollicking gait, he cast his blue velvet 
jacket over his left shoulder, and tightened the 
yellow and red silk scarf around his waist, just 
where his shirt puffed out between his short vest 
and his unbraced trousers. A low, sugar-loaf hat 
sat jauntily on one side of his round shock head ; 
and a cock’s feather, stuck into it, curved from the 
summit with all the pretension of a chieftain’s 
plume. A thorough Roman of the people—half 
muleteer, half porter, half wine seller, half brigand, 
he rushed up to the papal carriage, with the air of 
one in authority. People and civic guards alike 
made way for him, as for an acknowledged master 
of ceremonies. As he caught the Pope’s eye, he 
fell on his knees in the mud to receive his blessing ; 
then, observing that shade of anxiety on the face 
of his sovereign, he snatched a broad banner from 
one of the by-standers and gallantly waved it over 





head, 





‘*¢ Bravo, Angelo Brunetti!’ 
ruacchio !’ cried the mob. 
‘*¢Santo Padre,—Holy Father, trust in your 
people!’ shouted Ciceruacchio, as he pointed to 
the same inscription on his flag. ‘Trust in your 
people, Holy Father !’ he repeated, as he clambered 
up on the foot-board of the carriage amongst the 
liveried attendants, and madly waved his banner 
over the head of his sovereign. 

‘*A blush overspread the mild features of the 
Pope at this popular indignity, meant for popular 
honour ; but he bowed his head in acceptance of 
the pledge of security, and the cries of ‘ Viva Pio 
Nono!’ were redoubled.” 

The scenes in the constituent assembly, the 
assassination of Count Rossi, the flight of the 
Pope, and other notable events, are narrated 
in animated style, but the most interesting 
portions of the whole tale are those which re- 
cord the adventures of Garibaldi and his 
Anita, all the statements concerning whom 
the author assures us are facts. Few men in 
any age have displayed more heroic cou- 
rage, or passed through more romantic ad- 
ventures than this Italian patriot. After the 
fall of the Roman Republic he had many 
narrow escapes, and at length got out of the 
country in safety, having lost, however, his 
brave wife, the companion of his travels and 
conflicts both in the new and the old world. 
He had married her in South America, when 
serving under our gallant countryman, Coch- 
rane, now Lord Dundonald. e quote part 
of the narrative of the last days of Garibaldi 
in Italy :— 

‘* Garibaldi and his little band hurried on to the 
sea-shore. At Cesenatico, he surprised the few 
Austrian soldiers that garrisoned the place ; seized 
thirteen fishing-boats ; and at length put out to 
sea on the much-longed-for Adriatic. 

“© Well, Ciceruacchio!’ he exclaimed to that 
worthy, who was in the same boat with himself, 
‘ what thinkest thou of the sea?’ 

‘¢ «Think of the sea? Corpo deldiavolo! Iam 
getting very sick,’ sulkily replied the popular hero 
of the earlier days of Pio Nono’s reign. 

‘¢ ¢ We are too old sailors for such silly feelings 
as that, are we not, my Anita? he asked, gaily 
turning to his wife: ‘and see,’ he added, ‘we have 
a fair breeze behind us, and our little flotilla keeps 
well together. In two hours more, we shall sight 
the towers of St. Mark and of heroic Venice.” 

“<¢Té will be something to boast of,’ replied Anita, 
laughing, ‘ that we have travelled from one sidé of 
Italy to the other, backwards and forwards, for a 
whole month, pursued by the armies of four differ- 
ent nations, France, Spain, Austria, and Naples ; 
and that we have defied and escaped them all. It 
was one month yesterday since we left Rome.’ 

“Lightly and hopefully they talked; and fa- 
vouring blew the wind till they turned the point of 
low land formed by the wash of the Po into the 
Adriatic. The towers of Venice rose before them. 
But other vessels also loomed in sight : and as the 
wind changed, they neared and neared; and the 
figure of the double-headed eagle of Austria was 
recognised upon the streaming bunting. Then the 
boom of a cannon came across the waters, and 
signalled to the little flotilla to come to. And the 
landsmen, who steered and sailed the other boats, 
were bewildered in the management of them by the 
change of wind ; and, at the sight of the Austrians, 
and at the roar of the cannon upon an element that 
was new to them, they all lost heart and head, and 
gave themselves up to despair. In vain, Garibaldi 
put forth his old nautical skill, and promised them 
that, if they would keep together and follow in his 
wake, they should allescape. An Austrian frigate 
came bearing down upon them. They scudded or 
drifted hither and thither, according to the gusts 
of the wind and the ignorant endeavours of the 
crew. Garibaldi could aid them no longer ; and 
while the Austrian picked them all up, one after 
the other, he could but veer round his own little 
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craft, and, steering back to the shore, run her 
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aground on the low lands formed by the mouth of 

e Po. 

‘* Here Ciceruacchio and the few who had been 
in the same boat, parted company ; and separately 
sought their own safety as best they might. Rebels 
against every re-established government, with arms 
in their hands, most of them were shot down like 
wild beasts, without trial or record. Bologna still 
shudders at the fate of the Lombard officer, Liv- 
raghi, and of the monk Ugo Bassi ;—amid the 
lamentation and pious repentance of the latter for 
the deeds he had done since he had left his peace- 
ful monastery. Garibaldi and his Anita wandered 
forth alone. Since their escape from San Marino, 
the whole country had been alarmed, and the 
strictest orders had been issued by the Austrians, 
threatening death to whoever should guide or shel- 
ter, or give fire, water, or food to Garibaldi or his 
companions.” 


We follow no further this sad episode of 
the tale, concluding with the expression of 
satisfaction that an English Catholic writer, 
in these days of ultramontane treachery and 
sycophancy, has courage to declare the true 
causes of Tialy’s degradation and misfortunes. 
Mr. Beste pleads generously for Italian inde- 
pendence and for constitutional government, 
with warmly expressed sympathy for Pied- 
mont, and equally strong denunciation of 
Austrian tyranny and interference. A fede- 
rative league of the Italian states ; a native 
army formed by a contingent from each state 
of the confederation ; with free trade, a free 
press, and parliamentary government through- 
out the Peninsula—such is the tenor of Mr. 
Beste’s aspirations and hopes for Italy, even 
if the temporal power of the Pope and the 
existing dynasty of Naples remained. It will, 
we fear, be only through terrible convulsions 
that this happy regeneration will be reached. 

Whatever be the future history of Rome, 
the experience of the Republic of 1848-49 
will not be thrown away, and the study of it 
by foreigners will prepare them for better 
understanding the revolutions that must 
sooner or later convulse that fair but unhappy 
country. 


In the story of ‘ The Heirs of Blackridge 
Manor’ there is abundance of matter for the 
lover of the strange and the exciting,—a mys- 
terious birth, a lost heir, a disputed property, 
a crossed love, an ill-matched marriage, with 
insanity, suicide, and other strong ingredients 
to give additional seasoning to the narrative. 
One passage will afford a glimpse of the tenor 
of the tale. It is part of the account of an 
interview between the old peer, the possessor 
of the secret of the inheritance, and an aged 
domestic, who had been an accomplice in 
early schemes, the discovery of which led to 
terrible consequences :— 


‘*¢ T say,’ she continued fiercely, ‘why did you 
not let Lady Annora’s daughter marry Master 
Randal? It would have eased my conscience, and 
set things more straight. You've not forgotten 
our secret—but perhaps you think,’ said the old 
woman, ‘that we have outlived it, and that Master 
Randal has outgrown it. There’s no one living 
now but you and me who knew him as the little 
weakly child lying in swansdown by the fireside at 
the inn on the Border.’ 

***Be silent!’ said the earl; ‘you would ruin 
everything, I deny the truth of your statements. 
Have you not all you want ? What would you have? 
Money ?’ 

‘**No,’ she answered. ‘Ihave kept your secret 
because it was my nursling’s secret—for love of my 
nursling. It’s not money that has tied my tongue. 
Long weary winter nights of watching and waking 
—restless dreary days of fretting and wailing—I 
have known with him. Grand, beautiful man as 
he is now, he might have died a thousand times 


before you'd have suffered for him as I’ve done. 
And here,’ said the woman, striking her breast and 
forehead— ‘and here, I’ve suffered as the skulking, 
hunted thief suffers. I, an honest woman, have 
had a guilty secret to keep, which every one 
wanted to win from me: some have tried to buy 
it, some to snatch it, some to cheat me out of it, 
but I kept it, because I loved my dead mistress 
and her living son, and the law could not touch 
him, or shame her memory, while I kept quiet. 
Why did you not let Lady Annora’s daughter 
marry Master Randal? and then no one would 
have questioned his right to be here at least.’ 

‘** No past services give you the right to inter- 
fere in my family affairs,’ said the earl, coldly ; ‘ to 
make disturbances and mischief; to excite suspi- 
cion, and encourage all sorts of impertinent reflec- 
tions and speculations. May I not do what I will 
with my own? IfT choose to set a distant cousin 
before his tutor’s daughter, what is that to the 
world ? You carried letters and planned assignations 
—you helped my sister to elope, and concealed her 
flight until pursuit was vain—you now come most 
insolently to reprove me about her daughter.’ 

**¢T’m asinner with a conscience, that’s all! 
I began to do wrong for the sake of you and yours.’ 
The words came hissing from between the few 
broken teeth of the old servant. ‘I did wrong, 
first, to save a name for him—to give him an 
honest mother and a father according to law. I 
did wrong again, because I thought it would help 
him to be a great man—because I knew you would 
never forgive the wife of the yeoman’s son. I am 
an old fagot ripe for the burning. I have got no- 
thing by my services but neglect and trouble. I 
have served. the wrong master! I sinned, as my 
young missis did, for love, not money, and such 
as we suffer most. I may be damned—but it will 
be in a nobleman’s company! And I can lift up 
my voice even there. I sinned for love, but I got 
neither pleasure nor peace. I never have had my 
good things !’ 

***Go! go!’ said the earl, with a withering 
glance of disgust and hatred. ‘Go—you’rea devil, 
woman ! I wish you were dead.’ 

‘*“No!’ said she, with the exaltation and inspi- 
ration of passion—‘no, I shan’t die to please you, 
for I am one of the snakes in your scourge, my 
lord!’ ” 


TuE interest taken by many in the bene- 
volent work with which the name of Florence 
Nightingale is conspicuously associated, may 
lead them to peruse the story of ‘ Elsie 
Seymour,’ in whom are embodied the writer’s 
views as to this department of female 
charity :-— 

‘* Philanthropy became the mania of her imagi- 
nation, for she hoped in the perfectibility of human 
nature, and longed to contribute to its improve- 
ment. Woman, as she was, her day-dream was to 
tread in the footsteps of the great world-improvers ; 
in the steps of Moses and Solon, Plato and Pytha- 
goras, S. Francis and Contarini, Franklin and 
Howard. Her religion was a_philanthropical 
eclecticism, and she fanced she saw God in all that 
was beautiful and good. And yet her mind abhorred 
the vague and the indefinite, and, like that of the 
tragic poet, clung to boundaries and rules, seek- 
ing the outward restraint—the unities of art—to 
curb the inward exuberance. Her fancy seemed 
ever toiling after rules and definitions and tending 
to the positive. It may have been this principle 
of her nature which led her to prefer philanthro- 
pists, who, like Pythagoras or §. Francis, had 
adopted definite systems and founded institutions 
for their promulgation, to those who had more 
vaguely scattered abroad the seed of improvement. 
Institutions labouring for good were her beau ideal 
of excellence, and she was an admirer of brother- 
hoods and sisterhoods of mercy, like those which 
8. Vincent de Paul founded and propagated with 
such great success. She longed for an association 
of the kind, formed upon enlightened principles, 
without any peculiar religious ties, and breathing 
the spirit of universal philanthropy. 

‘What is more, she had been actually led to 











conceive the foundation of such a society; this 
was the scheme which engrossed her thoughts and 
formed her daily occupation. The state of our 
large towns, and especially London, had been 
brought to her notice, and a wide field seemed 
opened for the work of benevolence. The absence 
of sympathy between rich and poor has been the 
theme of novelists as well as of politicians and 
divines, and the want of a class devoted to nursing 
the sick, has been urged by prelates and philan- 
thropic peers. To supply this need bya machinery 
contrived upon her own model, was the day-dream 
and the ambition of Elsie Seymour.” 


Longer experience showed Elsie that the 
scheme proved lifeless without the spirit ot 
religion to animate it, and the philanthropic 
rationalism is replaced in the rules of the 
established institution by the appliances of 
Christian faith and love. Some parts of the 
plot of the tale have much interest, especially 
the whole of the history of Phebe Elton. 


Or Mrs. Maberly’s new novel, ‘ Leonora,’ 
we have already given almost sufficient ac- 
count in stating that it narrates the adven- 
tures of a rich, beautiful, ambitious, and un- 
principled woman. One of her interviews 
with a lover, though not leading to conse- 
quences refered to in other parts of the story, 
will indicate the heroine’s character :— 


‘** Lord Strathearn,’ said Leonora, assuming an 
air of gravity, and looking him very steadily in the 
face, ‘I will tell you a secret that I have never 
told to any one in my life. What do you think it 
is?’ Something dreadful, I can assure you. I am 
four-and-twenty, and I never had a proposal in my 
life!’ 

** ‘Never? exclaimed Lord Strathearn, in as- 
tonishment. 

“« Never!’ repeated Leonora, without with- 
drawing her eyes from his face. 

“« «Never—either directly or indirectly, Miss 
Stratford?’ asked Lord Strathearn, with a feeling 
of ice running down his veins, as he remembered 
Belinda White’s account of the proposal which she 
herself had carried from Mr. Selwin. 

‘« ‘ Never—either directly or indirectly,’ firmly 
answered Leonora. ‘ Does not that seem strange 
to you? It almost does to me; but I havearrived 
at the mature age of four-and-twenty, and I have 
never yet had the delight of breaking a heart— 
the satisfaction of hearing that I was absolutely 
necessary to the happiness of any man. Now, is 
not that a hard fate?’ asked Leonora, and her 
gravity gave way to a merry laugh as she continued 
—‘ At all events, it proves to you that I am no 
coquette; for any woman, however hideous, gene- 
rally finds at least one admirer in her life. Look 
at Mrs. Blakemore, for instance, the most forbid- 
ding of mortals—well, I have not even been as 
lucky as Mrs. Blakemore. I sometimes wonder, 
and she put on a soft melancholy air, ‘ what tales 
of love are like. I have read them, to be sure; but 
a word of love, except a fathers, I never heard. 

** «Good God !’ thought Lord Strathearn, ‘what 
can be her object in telling me this monstrous lie! 
and so fierce a feeling of pain shot through his 
heart that he could not utter a word. z 

“© You do not believe me,’ said Leonora with 
an enchanting smile—so sweet, so natural, and so 
kind, it would have deceived the whole world. 
‘ It does seem odd, but it is quite true—a melan- 


choly fact worthy of being put upon record. But 


you don’t pity me in the least, I see. You are 
really very hard-hearted, Lord Strathearn!’ and 
her joyous silvery laugh again rung through the 
room. 

“©¢Qh, yes!’ he replied, making an effort to 
conceal his emotion. ‘I do indeed—it is most 
extraordinary— an isolated case, I should say—not 
what you deserve—at least I think not.’” 


It is not to the advantage of the novel that 
the reader is frequently reminded of Becky 
Sharp in ‘ Vanity Fair.’ 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 





i; or, Explorations and Discoveries during Four 
Lae IF honterings in the Wilds of South-Western 
Africa, By Charles J. Andersson, With a Map and 
numerous Illustrations. Hurst and Blackett. i 
Letters on Turkey: An Account of the Religious, Political, 
Social, and Commercial Condition of the Ottoman Empire ; 
the Reformed Institutions, Army, Navy, fe, Translated 
from the French of M. A, Ubicini, By Lady Easthope. 


rray. 

mes ‘River Settlement : Its Rise, Progress, and Present 
State. With some Account of the Native Races, and its 
General History, to the Present Day. By R. A. Ross. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. : 

Signs of the Times: Letters to Ernst Moritz Arndt on the 
Dangers to Religious Liberty in the Present State of the 
World. By Christian C. J. Bunsen, D.D., D.C.L. Trans- 
lated from the German by Susanna Winkworth. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. ; : 

Memoirs of John Kitto, D.D., F.S.A, Compiled chiefly from 
his Letters and Journals, By J. E. Ryland, M.A. With 
a Critical Estimate of Dr. Kitto’s Life and Writings, by 
Professor Eadie. Hamilton and Co. 

An Ascent of Mont Blanc: A New Route, and without 
Guides. By the Rev. C. Hudson and E, S. Kennedy, B.A. 
Longman and Co. ? 

Narrative of an Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blanc on the 
8th and 9th of August, 1827. By John Auldjo, Esq.,F.R.S. 
Third Edition. ‘The Traveller’s Library,’ No. 100. 
Longman and Co. : 

Essays on State Medicine. By H. Wildbore Rumsey. 
Churchill. 

Life in the Trenches before Sebastopol. By Major W. 
Porter, R.E. Longman and Co. 

Old Danish Ballads, Translated from Grimm’s Collection. 
By an Amateur. Hope and Co. 

Dictionary of Latin Quotations, Proverbs, Maxims, and 
Mottoes, Classical and Medieval, Including Law Terms 
and Phrases, With a Selection of Greek Quotations, 
Edited by H. F. Riley, Bohn. 

Pictures of Nature in the Silurian Region around the Mal- 
vern Hills and Vale of Severn: including Incidental 
Excursions with the Malvern and Worcestershire Natu- 
raliats’ Clubs. By E. Lees, F.L.S. Malvern: H. W. Lamb. 

Pleasant Mornings at the British Museum; or, Memorials 
of By-gone Ages. Historical Department. By the Author 
of ‘ Business and Pleasure.’ Religious Tract Society, 

Lectures on the Life, Genius, and Insanity of Cowper, By 
George B. Cheever, D.D. Nisbet and Co. 

Analysis of Ornament.—The Characteristics of Styles: An 
Introduction to the Study of the History of Ornamental 
Art, By Ralph N. Wornum, Chapman and Hall. 

Morning Thoughts suggested by the Second Lessons for 
Morning Service throughout the Year. By a Clergyman. 
Part Il. J. H. and J. Parker. 

The Annals of England: An Epitome of English History. 
From Contemporary Writers, the Rolls of Parliament, 
and other Public Records. Vol. Il. J. H. and J, Parker. 

The Annals of British Legislation. Edited by Professor 
Leone Levi, F.S.A. Part I. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Tue Narrative of African Explorations and Dis- 
coveries is one of the most important geographical 
works that have lately appeared. It contains the 
account of two journeys, made between the years 
1850 and 1854, in the first of which the countries 
of the Damaras and the Ovambo, previously 
searcely known in Europe, were explored ; and in 
the second, the newly-discovered Lake Ngami was 
reached by a route that had been deemed imprac- 
ticable, but which proves to be the shortest and 
best. Of the first expedition & description has ap- 
red in the work on Tropical South Africa, by 
r. Galton, who was Mr. Andersson’s companion ; 
but as they were often separated, and as it seemed 
better to preserve continuity in the narrative, the 
author begins from the starting of the expedition. 
In the second journey he was alone, and wholly de- 
pendent on his own scanty resources, The work 
contains much scientific and accurate information 
as to the geology, the scenery, products, and re- 
sources of the regions explored, with notices of the 
religion, manners, and customs of the native 
tribes. The continual sporting adventures, and 
other remarkable occurrences, intermingled with 
the narrative of travel, make the book as interest- 
ing to read as any romance, as indeed a good book 
of travels ought always to be. The illustrations 
by Wolf are admirably designed, and most of them 
represent scenes as striking as any witnessed by 
Jules Gérard or Gordon Cumming. 
_ That which we have complained of as deficient 
in most of the books recently published on the 
Ottoman empire, information about the institu- 
tions, usages, and internal political and social con- 
dition of the people, is supplied amply in the 
Letters of Ubicini, a translation of which by Lady 
thope is this week published. Of the religion, 
government, legislation, administration of justice, 





public instruction, journalism, finance, industry, 
commerce, agriculture, and social state of Turkey, 
account is given, founded wherever practicable on 
direct and official information. No other work 
contains so many reliable statistics of the Ottoman 
empire, and from the pages of Ubicini have 
generally been taken the statements on such 
subjects in the narratives of recent travellers, A 
separate portion of the work is devoted to the 
Greeks, Armenians, Latins, Israelites, and other 
miscellaneous subjects of the empire. It is a pub- 
lication of unusual importance and interest at the 
present time, when Turkey is formally admitted 
into the brotherhood of European nations, and 
when a great increase of intercourse may be ex- 
pected between the Franks and the Osmanilis. 

The account of the Red River Settlement, by Mr. 
Ross, author of ‘The Fur Hunters of the Far 
West,’ while valuable as a contribution to British 
colonial history, has peculiar interest from the re- 
gion described, ‘‘an isolated spot in the wilds of 
North America, distant 700 miles from the nearest 
sea-port, and that port blockaded by solid ice for 
ten months in the year.” The rise and. progress 
of the colony from the grant of the site to Lord 
Selkirk, with the occupations and habits of the 
settlers, are described by Mr. Ross, who has passed 
most of his life amidst the wild scenes of North 
America, of which he gives most graphic sketches. 

A book on the Signs of the Times by the Che- 
valier Bunsen will receive in England as well as in 
his own country the attention due to the reputa- 
tion, ability, and character of the author. Although 
chiefly treating of ecclesiastical questions, yet these 
are so mixed up with social and political topics, 
that most of the discussions here raised have uni- 
versal interest. To the particular views of Dr. 
Bunsen we cannot now refer, but merely introduce 
the translation of the work, which has attracted 
much notice in Prussia, a third edition having been 
required within three months from its appearance. 

Dr. Kitto wrought and wrote for himself a good 
place in the literary annals of his country, and his 
name will be always associated with the illustra- 
tion of biblical truth, to which special object most 
of his labours were directed. His Bible Cyclo- 
pedia, and Daily Bible Illustrations, are con- 
spicuous memorials of his diligent and useful 
studies in the field of sacred literature. The story 
of his personal career is one of unusual interest, and 
adds another notable instance of talent, industry, 
and worth rising superior to many depressing influ- 
ences of fortune and of circumstances. Kitto began 
life as a labourer, and it was by his own exertions 
that he gradually acquired that education and 
knowledge that he turned to good account for the 
instruction of others, though severe trials and 
bodily infirmity hindered him from attaining to 
personal independence, far less affluence. There 
are many things in his biography which will interest 
literary men. 

It is now nearly thirty years since M. Auldjo 
made his ascent of Mont Blanc. Since that time 
the romance of this adventure has been much di- 
minished, though the public interest in it has been 
greatly increased, chiefly through the graphic 
illustrations and narratives of Mr. Albert Smith. 
At least forty ascents have been made since M. 
Auldjo first published his Narrative, which has 
been for some time out of print, and now appears 
in a form which will ensure for it fresh popularity. 
A new preface is prefixed, in which reference is 
made to recent Alpine adventures. An a)ypendix 
contains a list of all the recorded ascents of Mont 
Blanc, of which the last was made in August, 1855, 
by the Rev. Charles Hudson, Mr. E. S. Kennedy, 
and some other gentlemen, who followed a new 
route, without guides, as described in the narrative 
now published by Messrs. Longman and Co. 

The essays on State Medicine embrace all those 
medical questions with which it is now generally 
deemed desirable that the Government should inter- 
fere. Of this kind are the subjects relating to the 
public health, registration of diseases and deaths, 
adulteration of food, the sale of drugs and poisons, 
the administration of medical relief to the poor, 
and some would add to these and kindred subjects 


the education and organization of the medical pro- 
fession. It would be of great national advantage 
if the management of all such questions could be 
conferred on a responsible board capable of advising 
the government and the legislature in all matters 
of what Mr. Rumsey calls State medicine. In 
France the Conseils d’Hygitne Publique have 
been of great service to the State, and some 
organized and official consultative and administra- 
tive body, with departmental or local sub-councils, 
would confer national benefits in this country. 
The only caution must be in leaving the control of 
the provincial boards as far as possible with local 
magistrates, so as to avoid the excessive centraliz- 
ation which is alien to English feelings and 
usages. There is much valuable and practical 
information in Mr. Rumsey’s volume on all depart- 
ments of State medicine and hygiéne. 

Major Porter's duties as an engineer officer gave 
him experience of Life in the Trenches, varying in 
its details from that of other chroniclers, but, 
with this exception, there is little in his book to 
distinguish it from other narratives, published and 
unpnblished, of the memorable siege of Sebastopol. 
Those who read merely for entertainment, or even 
for information, may think there have already ap- 
peared more than enough volumes on the subject ; 
but there is a large circle who have a near and, too 
often, a painfully intense interest in the story of 
that war, by whom each successive record of its 
events will be perused with avidity. 

The Dictionary of Latin Quotations calls for 
special notice as the most copious work of the kind 
that has yetappeared. There are between seven and 
eight thousand Latin quotations,and about five hun- 
dred Greek sentences or sayings are appended. 
The translations are generally well rendered, and for 
the further benefit of the unlearned the metrical 
quantities in the original are marked. A collection 
of quotations in Latin or any other language may 
be endlessly varied, according to the extent of the 
compiler’s reading as well as the peculiarities of 
his taste. In the present work few quotations of 
familiar occurrence are absent, and many passages 
are included less generally met with. Unusual 
care has been taken to ensure accuracy in the quo- 
tations, and with unusual success, so far as we 
have examined the work. A similar volume, with 
quotations from modern foreign languages, is to be 
added to the Classical Library. 

A resident, or even a visitor at Malvern, though 
not a naturalist, can hardly fail to be an enthu- 
siastic admirer of natural scenery. Mr. Lee, in his 
‘Pictures of Nature in the Silurian Region around 
the Malvern Hills and the Vale of Severn,’ has 
furnished an agreeable and instructive guide to the 
most remarkable localities in that beautiful district, 
with noticesof the natural history, pictorial scenery, 
botany, geology, customs, and superstitions. The 
book includes memorials of incidental excursions 
with the Malvern and Worcestershire naturalists’ 
clubs, the researches and explorations of the 
members of which have largely contributed to our 
knowledge of the natural history of that part 
of England. 

The little volume entitled Pleasant Mornings at 
the British Museum, contains interesting and in- 
structive remarks on a selection of objects most 
worthy of being noticed by youthful visitors to that 
great collection. The present part, which is con- 
fined to the Historical department, explains in a 
simple and agreeable manner the principal monu- 
ments from Egypt, Assyria, Greece, Rome, as well 
as the relics of less remote times and nations. The 
work is plentifully illustrated. 

On certain points of the life and character of 
Cowper, Dr. Cheever is a far more competent and 
sympathising commentatorthan Hayley or Southey, 
and other of his professed biographers. Among 
the portions of the Lectures with which we are 
most pleased are the observations on Cowper’s con- 
stitutional malady, the reply to the ignorant and 
coarse statements ascribing his malady to his re- 
ligion, the description of his spiritual trials as well 
as of his literary occupations, and the remarks on 
the influence of Cowper’s poetry, the general tone 





of which was doubtless providentially directed by 
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his personal trials. His genius, sanctified though 
saddened by affliction, has been the instrument of 
incalculable good, and Dr. Cheever’s book shows 
that the influence is felt at least as much on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Wornum’s Analysis of Ornament, or Treatise 
on the Characteristics of Styles, consists of the out- 
line of a course of lectures originally prepared for 
the Government Schools of Design. It is a metho- 
dical and graphic introduction to the history of or- 
namental art. 

The metrical Morning Thoughts on passages of 
Scripture will please earnest and devout readers, 
and there are some stray gleams also of fancy as 
well as thought and feeling in the poetry, the chief 
characteristic of which, however, is thoughtful and 
practical commentary on holy writ. A little more 
freedom of judgment, in the Protestant sense, 
would have been desirable in the author. Reason 
must ever bow to faith, but to authority never. 

The peculiar feature of the historical epitome, 
entitled the Annals of England, is, that the mate- 
rials are, as far as possible, derived from con te1- 
porary writers and from official records, from which 
extracts are given in notes. It will be a work most 
valuable for study or reference, especially when 
the classified list of authorities, promised by the 
author, is appended. The second volume concludes 
with the execution of Charles I. The third will 
complete the work, bringing the history down to 
the accession of the House of Brunswick. 

The Annals of British legislation, to be pub- 
lished periodically in parts, is intended to com- 
prise a classified and analysed summary of public 
bills, statutes, accounts, .and papers, reports of 
committees and of commissioners, and of sessional 
papers generally, of the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons; together with accounts of commercial 
legislation, tariffs, and facts relating to foreign 
countries. The work will, in fact, contain the 
essence of the Blue Books, and of other official 
records, not merely of British legislation, as the 
title imports, but a variety of statistical informa- 
tion not readily accessible at present in any con- 
venient form, Part I. contains abstracts of papers 
and documents on finance, commerce, agriculture, 
edueation, and on subjects connected with the 
military, ecclesiastical, legal, mercantile, postal, 
and colonial affairs of the empire. 





New Editions. 
Blair’s Chronological Tables. Revised and Enlarged. Com- 
prehending the Chronology and History of the World from 


the Earliest Times to April, 1856. J. Willoughb: 
Rosse. Bohn on d or 


The History of Civilization. From the Fall of the Roman 
Empire to the French Revolution, By F.Guizot. Trans- 
lated by W. Hazlitt. 2vols. Bohn. 

The Lives and Works of Michael Angelo and R 


aphael, B 
R. er and Quatremere de Quincy. Tiinstrated wit 
15 highly-finished Engravings, Bohn. 


The Georgies of Publius beg er Maro. With Marginal 
References and Copious English Notes, By John E. 
Sheridan. §S, J. Machen, 


The Marchioness of Brinvilliers, the Poisoner of the Seven- 


teenth Century: A Romance of Old Paris. By Albert 
Smith. Routledge and Co. 


The King’s Own, By Capt. Marryat. Routledge and Co. 
Impressions of England; or, Sketches of English Scenery and 

Society. By A. Clevéland Coxe. New York: Dana &Co. 
Man in Paradise. By J. Edmund Reade, Second Edition, 

Longman and Co, 

ArHoucH the volume in Bohn’s Scientific 
Library retains the title of ‘ Blair's Chronological 
Tables,’ it is substantially a new work, every part 
being enlarged, as well as the chronology and his- 
tory brought down to the latest date. It is a book 
invaluable for reference, containing an immense 
amount of varied information, arranged in the most 
lucid and satisfactory manner. The possessor of 
this work will be saved the expense of purchasing, 
or the trouble of carrying, many volumes of chro- 
nology and history. The great want of the book 
is its being without an index, which is to be sup- 
plied in a supplemental volume, with additional 
matter. 

Mr. Sheridan's edition of Virgil’s Georgics is 
one of the best books which a youthful student of 
Latin could procure. Some teachers may object 
to the work as being too copious in its English 


notes, which occupy two-thirds of the whole vo- | 











lume in number of pages, and a much larger pro- 
portion of space, taking into account their close 
and small printing. So far as literary and critical 
points are concerned, Mr. Sheridan may justly 
boast that every difficulty in the Georgics has been 
elucidated in his commentary. Some scientific and 
miscellaneous topics still admit of illustration, but 
for educational use little is left unattended to in 
this edition. The authorities consulted in the com- 
pilation of the commentary are noted, though the 
author does not deem it necessary invariably to 
refer to the sources of the information contained 
in the notes. The text is that of Wagner's 
Leipsic edition of 1848. 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 
The Crystal Palace Company. Deed of Settlement, Royal 
Charters, and List of Shareholders. Henry G. Bohn. 


Ups and Downs of a Public School. By a Wykehamist. 
W. and F. G. Cash. 


Prayers for Families. By the Rev. Samuel King, M.A. 
Hamilton and Co. 


Tennyson's ‘Maud’ Vindicated. An Explanatory Essay. 
By R. James Mann, M.D. Jarrold and Sons. 

Speech of the Earl of Albemarle on Torture in the Madras 
Presidency. Delivered in the House of Lords, 14th April, 
1856. Ridgway. 

Speech of Sir Erskine Perry, in the House of Commons, April 


18, 1856; On Indian Finances and the Policy of Annexa- 
tion. Ridgway. 

The Illustrated Webster Spelling-Book, With Two Hundred 
and Fifty Engravings. Ward and Lock. 

The Royal Picture Alphabet, Ward and Lock. 

Gloucester Cathedral; or, The Last Days of the Tudors. A 
Historical Romance of the Sixteenth Century. By J. 
Randall Clarke. Hope and Co. 

Letters on the Cathedral System, as exemplified in the Cathe- 
dral of Chester, By the Rev. A. M‘Conkey. Hope and 


Co. 
The Newspaper and General Reader’s Pocket Companion. 


By the Author of ‘Live and Learn,’ Part Second. J. F. 
Shaw. 


London University Magazine, No.1. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

Metropolitan Fire Asswrance and Fire Police. By Hyde 
Parker, Esq. Kelly and Co. 

The Captive Skylark ; or, Do as You would be Done by. By 


Madame de Chatelain. ‘The Child’s Railway Library,’ 
Part I. Ward and Lock. 


Brown’s Original Repository, No, 2: A Universal Language. 
Stanford. 


Manchester Papers. No.2. Whittaker and Co. 
The English Peasant Girl. By George E. Sargent. 
ous Tract Society. 


Exclusion no Intolerance. To the Right Hon. 8, H. Wal- 
pole, M.P. Hardwicke. 


The Importance of Teaching Common Things. By Henry 
Fearon, B.D. Rivingtons. 


Annie Foster. A Storyfor School Girls, An American Tale, 
Religious Tract Society. 


Russia and Turkey Boundary Map. Edward Stanford. 


Tue Crystal Palace brochwre contains the Deed 
of Settlement, the Royal Charters, the List of 
Shareholders down to the close of 1855, and a pre- 
fatory letter from the publisher, who briefly but 
strongly expresses his opinion as to the bad manage- 
ment of the whole institution up to the present time. 
‘«Tn attending the various public meetings,” says 
Mr.Bohn, “I constantly found that some well-meant 
speaker was stopped in his course by the formal pro- 
duction of the Charter, or Deed of Settlement, as 
a bar to hismotion. Indeed I believe some such 
difficulty occurred at almost every meeting. The 
Crystal Palace Company have printed every thing 
cheaply but these, and though a cry constantly 
arose for them, it did not seem likely to be answered. 
The List of Shareholders was equally desirable, as, 
being only readily accessible to the Direction, no 
motion which depended on votes was likely to be 
carried by any one not supported by it. This was 
felt strongly on a recent occasion when the list of 
names for directors was submitted to the share- 
holders—those only being elected who were sup- 
ported by the Board.” 

The Recollections of School Life at Winchester 
will not be interesting to old Wykehamists alone, 
but will be read with pleasure as a record of scenes 
which enter largely into the formation of English 
national spirit and character. In nothing so much 
as in school-boy life is the contrast greater between 
the customs and manners of England and of all 
other countries. The Duke of Wellington, when 
he was looking at the Eton boys, one of the last 
times he was at the College, said ‘it was in the 
English school play-grounds the battle of Waterloo 
was gained.” 

Dr. Mann’s elaborate treatise on ‘Maud’ is 


Religi- 








evidently the result of sincere and intelligent ad- 
miration of the poem and of the author, though 
we doubt whether Mr. Tennyson will feel parti- 
cwarly grateful for his interference. A good poem 
never needs much ‘vindication’ and ‘explanation,’ 
but speaks directly to the mind and heart of the 
reader. On the same principle old George ITI, 
never forgave Bishop Watson for giving to his 
book, in reply to Paine’s ‘ Age of Reason,’ the in- 
judicious title of ‘An Apology for the Bible.’ 

The Illustrated Webster Spelling Book, s0 
named after the American lexicographer, Noah 
Webster, and of whichit is said that a million copies 
annually are sold in the United States, deserves to 
be widely known in English schools and nurseries, 
The edition now eed is embellished with 
capital designs by Gilbert, Harvey, Birket Foster, 
Portch, Dalziel, and other artists. The readin 
lessons are well selected and suitable for children, 
while the plates achieve all that is possible to 
render early lessons a pleasure instead of a terror, 
For still more juvenile pupils, the Royal Picture 
Alphabet is an attempt to combine amusing and 
useful knowledge with the first learning of the 
letters. Laugh and learn is the motto of the 
book, and some of the pictorial illustrations will 
amuse children of a larger growth. 

The tale of the Last of the Tudors is reprinted 
from the ‘Cheltenham Free Press,’ in which it ori- 
ginally appeared. The plot is wholly imaginary, 
and the incidents and characters (except that of 
Abbot Parke) fictitious, but the author’s to 
graphical and archeological knowledge has enabled 
him to invest the tale with an interest which 4 
stranger to Gloucester and its cathedral could not 
have thrown into such a work. 

The Newspaper and General Reader’s Pocket 
Companion explains quotations of all kinds, which 
may be presumed to present difficulty to a reader of 
limited knowledge, either in general learning or in 
technical education. 

The Manchester Papers consist of essays, to ap- 
pear at intervals, on diverse subjects, the only ap- 
parent bond of alliance being their publication in 
Manchester, except it be that the contributors are 
sll Lancashire men. Part II. contains the follow- 
ing essays :—Modern German Philosophy, by J. 
D. Morell, M.A.; Veils and Faces, by Pyngle 
Layne; National and Rational Recreations, by the 
Rev. W. G. Barrett ; On Circuit, by Albany Fon- 
blanque. 

The pamphlet on tolerant exclusion refers to 
the question of the admission of Jews to Parlix 
ment. Besides the religious view of the argument, 
the writer urges the danger of admitting to further 
deliberative and legislative influence men con- 
nected with the houses of great capitalists, with 
whom commercial and personal motives must 
generally outweigh national or patriotic considera- 
tions. Although few in number, their authority as 
capitalists and members of a community with wide- 
spread connexions renders them objectionable. 
Such is one of the arguments of the pamphlet. _ 

The new Russo-Turkish Boundary Map exhibits 
the frontier line of Russia and Turkey as re 
arranged by the treaty of Paris. It is part of the 
map of Russia in Europe as formerly published in 
the atlas of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, corrected to the present date. 





List of New Books. 


Acland’s (Dr. H. W.) Memoir on the Cholera at Oxford, dto, cl. 1. 
Andrews’ (J.) Pleasures of Home, post 8vo, cloth, 48. 

Kaird’s (C. W.) Chapter on Liturgies, post 8vo, cloth, 58. 

Bard’s (8. A.) Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. 

Bickersteth’s (Rev. E.) Private Devotions, fcap., Cl., 28. 64. os. bh 
Brief Essays on Subjects of Social Economy, crown 8v0, od "168 
Browne E. H.) on the Thirty-nine Articles, 3rd Edit., 8¥0, ¢l., 1% 
Bunsen’s (C.) Signs of the Times, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

Cheever’s (G.) Lectures on Cowper, crown $yvo, cloth, 38. 6d. 
Christian Experience, 5th Edition, 12mo, cl., 58. 

Colebrooke’s (Sir E.) Crimea, §vo, cloth, 78. 2s. 6s 
Cranmer: Library of Christian Biography, feap. 8vo, cle 
Cresy’s eae stars 8yo, panye§ * ; he ne 10s. 6d. 
Cyclo: ia of Biography, 4to, cloth, Vol. |, 

F See eetes under Othoman and Venetian Dominion, 10s. 6d. 
Gilbert Gurney, 12mo, boards, 2s. 

Gold and the Gospel, &c., crown 8vo, cloth, 3rd Edition, 28. 6. 
Grant’s (J.) Phantom Regiment, 12mo, boards, 18. 6d. toes, Ths 
Gregory's (W.) Handbook of Organic Chemistry, 12mo, clo rar’ 
Guide to the Civil Service Examination, crown 8¥0, cloth, 














(The) Il d, 4to, boards, 5s. 6d. ' 
Hering’s (C.) Homeopathic Domestic Physician, new edit., 8v0,¢h 
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ind" to Arithmetic, 12mo, boards, 2nd Edition, 5s. 
event Kennedy's Where there’s a Will there’s a Way, 5s. 
Johnson's (L.) Every Lady her own Flower Gardener, sq. cl., 2s. 
Kennedy’s (Mrs.) Quintin Trevanion, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Kicto’s (Dr. J.) Memoir, by J. E. Ryland, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
Marryat’s (E.) Henry Lyle, 2 vols., post Svo, cloth, £1 Is. 
Martin’s (W.) Instructive Lessons, 12mo, cloth, ls. 6d. 
Masson’s Essays, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
Military, Naval, and Commercial Interpreter, square, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Montgomery’s (J.) Memoirs, post 8vo, cloth, Vols. 5 and 6, £1 1s. 
Morning Thoughts, Part 2, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Newton's (Dr.) Sermons, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
Peel's (Sir R.! Memoirs, Vol. 1, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Polestar (The) of Faith, |2mo, cloth, 2s. 6d._ 
Post and the Paddock, 12mo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 
provocations of Madame Palissy, 3rd Edition, post 8vo, cl., 7s. 6d. 
Richardson’s (C.) Dictionary, 2 vols. 4to, cl., £4 48.; 8vo, cl , 15s. 
Rumsey’s (H. B.) Essay on State Medicine, Svo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
Shepherd (The) King, !2mo, cloth, 3s. #d. 
Swainson’s (W.) New Zealand, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6a. 
Trench’s (R. C.) Life's a Dream, feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Ups and Downs of a Public Schoel, 8vo, sewed, 2s. 
Walker's God Revealed, 3rd Edition, Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Weber’s (V.) Church of England Choral Book, imperial 8vo, cl., 33 
West's (C.) Diseases of Women, 8v0, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
What is Truth? post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Wornum’s (R. N.) What is Truth ? 2nd Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 5s 








SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 


Tur death is announced of Sir William Hamilton, 
Bart., the distinguished Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Some years ago Sir William had a paralytic attack 
(hemiplegia), but his mental vigour remained un- 
impaired, and he continued to conduct his class 
with unabated energy and zeal. An assistant read 
the lecture, but the Professor was always present, 
and directed the exercises and private studies of 
the pupils, as well as prepared the public prelec- 
tions. He had concluded the winter session in his 
usual state of health, but an illness of a few days 
carried him off on the 6th instant. After having 
received his early education in Scotland, Sir 
William Hamilton went to Oxford, where he took 
first-class honours. In 1813 he was admitted to 
the Scottish bar, but to literature and philosophy 
his studies were devoted. He received the Pro- 
fessorship of Universal History in the University, 
but the class not forming part of the curriculum 
for academical degrees or professional training, the 
appointment was almost honorary, and lectures 
were only occasionally delivered. It was other- 
wise when, in 1836, he obtained the Chair of Logic 
and Metaphysics, for which there were several 
distinguished candidates, among them Isaac Taylor, 
the eloquent and philosophic author of the ‘Natural 
History of Enthusiasm.” Under Sir William Hamil- 
ton, the class which had long been a mere append- 
age to the theological course, assumed a new im- 
portance, and Scotland as a school of metaphysics 
regained the renown it had lost since the days of 
Dugald Stewart. In the department of Logic due 
attention was given to the Aristotelian and the Ba- 
conian systems, the ‘ Organon’ of the Grecian, and 
the ‘Novum Organum’ of the English philosopher, 
being both used as text-books in the class. In 
the metaphysical department the same large and 
philosophical spirit appeared, the Professor carry- 
ing out the psychological studies commonly known 
as ‘the Scotch system,’ or the ‘Common-sense 
school’ of metaphysics (the inductive method 
applied to mental science) ; while the more strictly 
metaphysical researches, in which the Germans 
since Kant and Hegel have laboured so assi- 
duously, also received an attention not previously 
obtained in Scotland. Sir William Hamilton was 
one of the first to point out clearly the relations of 
these two departments of metaphysics, and he has 
been almost alone as a public teacher and an author 
to render to each its due place and limits. While 
maintaining the importance of the study of mental 
science according to the inductive method, as pur- 
sued by Reid and Stewart, and their followers, he 
showed how they had too much neglected the in- 
vestigation of the necessary laws of thought as dis- 
tinct from the varying phenomena of mind. The 
clear enunciation of the Philosophy of the Absolute, 
ig the great step which Sir William Hamilton 
made in advance of his predecessors of the Scot- 
tish school. This he taught, without depreciating 
the other departments of metaphysical or psycholo- 
gical study, as less philosophical writers have since 
done, although professing to be his disciples. 

By his papers in the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ Sir 


William Hamilton became known to philosophers 





on the Continent, and his fame abroad was higher 
than even in his own country. He was one of the 
corresponding members of the French Institute, 
and by all foreigners versed in such subjects, such 
as Victor Cousin and Royer Collard, he was regarded 
as of metaphysicians facile princeps. He was aman 
of immense erudition as well as of intellectual 
energy and acuteness, and his name was one of the 
few exceptions always made by those who com- 
plained of the present dearth of high scholarship 
in this country. 

In 1852, a volume, consisting chiefly of articles 
reprinted from the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ was pub- 
lished under the title of ‘Discussionsin Philosophy, 
Literature, Education, and University Reform.’ 
A translation of this work by M. Peisse, we 
believe, has been widely circulated in France. For 
some years Sir William Hamilton was engaged in 
preparing an edition of the collected works of 
Dugald Stewart, the first volume of which appeared 
in 1854 (‘L, G.’ 1854, p. 684). We hope that the 
materials for the promised biography of Dugald 
Stewart are left in an order promptly available for 
publication. It is a work which has been long 
looked for with interest, and which no man living 
could do so well. 


THE NIGER, TSHADDA, AND BINU# EXPEDITION. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 
British Consulate, Fernando Po, 
March 24, 1856, 
Str,—An impression of your paper, dated Jan. 
19th, has just reached me here, and I observe two 
errors in your notice of my ‘ Narrative of the 
Niger, Tshadda, and Binué Exploration,’ which I 
deem it incumbent on me to correct. 

This letter will be sufficient to set the first to 
rights, in which you entitle me date Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul; and if I had not the honour of 
holding that appointment at present, perhaps I 
should not be so anxious to correct your second 
mistake, wherein you state that “ the Pleiad was 
under the medical chargé of Dr. Baikie.” No 
man has a higher opinion of Dr. Baikie's abilities, 
or a profounder respect for them, than I have; 
nevertheless assuring you that he had no more to 
do with the medical charge of the expedition than 
you had with the taking of the Malakhoff. Dr. 
Baikie, as senior naval officer in the scientific de- 
partment of our voyage, succeeded my prédecessor, 
the late consul Beecroft, who died whilst the Pleiad 
was on her way to Fernando Po, and his business 
was to order the navigation of the vessel to be 
stopped when and where he liked for purposes 
of observation—to ascertain if the Tshadda and 
Binué were one and the same stream ; to carry on 
geographical, hydrographical, and meteorological 
observations ; to search for Dr, Barth; and to give 
a report to the Government on the natural history 
of the countries through which we passed, of their 
resources, and of the willingness of the natives to 
engage in legitimate traffic. 

You wili not wonder at my taking the trouble to 
set you right on this point, particularly when I see 
a similar error has been committed by Earl Elles- 
mere, at the last year’s annual address of the Royal 
Geographical Society; and I feel confident you will 
do me the justice of inserting this note in your 
paper, when I inform you that I can refer you to 
the original contractor with the Government for 
the Pleiad—namely, Macgregor Laird, Esq., of 
3, Mincing-lane, for a proof that the hygienic and 
prophylactic arrangements of the ship, as well as 
the therapeutic management of the crew—of fifty- 
two Africans and nine Europeans—were entirely 
of my planning and under my management. 

Our crew consisted of fifty-four Africans and 
twelye Europeans, sixty-six in all, and of these 
only two of each, the Admiralty portion of our 
expedition, were entrusted to Dr. Baikie’s medical 
charge. Believe me, &c. 

Tos. J. HurcHinson, 


H.B.M.’s Consul for the Bight of Biafra 
and the island of Fernando Po, 








STATUE OF THE BABYLONIAN GOD NEBO, 
WITH THE NAMES OF PUL AND SEMIRAMIS, 


Tuts remarkable statue was discovered in January, 
1854, by some workmen who were employed under 
the direction of Colonel Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
K.C.B., in the site of what has been called, for the 
sake of distinction, the South-east palace at Nimrid. 

The figure stands about five feet seven inches in 
height, on a pedestal three inches in thickness ; 
and is composed of a soft calcareous shelly lime- 
stone, the same as has been used in the formation 
of an obelisk lately arrived, and of one of the 
colossal heads. The head is covered by a closely 
fitting cap, adorned on each side by a single horn ; 
the beard, as usual, is long, and has been arranged in 
regular curls ; the hands are crossed in front, and the 
wrists bear bracelets with rosettes of pearls. The 
drapery falls from the girdle to the feet, which 
appear just below it. Across the outside of this 
drapery, below the girdle, is an inscription in 
twelve lines of cuneiform writing, which has been 
translated by Sir Henry Rawlinson, It states 
that this statue was executed by a sculptor of 
Kalakh (the Calah of Genesis, x: 12, and the true 
original name of the mound called Nimrdd), and 
dedicated by him to his lord, Phalukha, King of 
Assyria, and to his lady, Sammuramit, Queen of 
the Palace. 

There is no reason to doubt that the Phalukha 
here mentioned is the same ruler who is noticed 
in the Bible by the name of Pul (2 Kings, xv. 19), 
and who is called in the corresponding passage of 
the Septuagint translation, Phalokh, (1 Chron. v. 
26,) and that the Sammuramit of this monument, 
the characters on which are perfectly distinct and 
legible, is the celebrated Semiramis of ancient 
story. 

aie the many remarkable discoveries that 
have been made, since the first excavations at 
Nineveh, few have been more interesting or impor- 
tant than this, which has rescued from the domain 
of fable, and placed within the sphere of history, a 
queen whose exploits have been recorded by a large 
number of ancient writers. 

According to classical story, Semiramis was the 
daughter of the fish-goddess Derceto, of Ascalon in 
Syria, her father having been a Syrian youth, who 
fell in love with the goddess. On her arriving at 
maturity she married Onnes, one of the favourite 
generals of Ninus, King of Assyria, and was 
present with him at the siege of Bactra, to 
the success of which she is said to’ have 
greatly contributed. It is further stated that the 
king himself, being unable to resist her charms, 
took her to himself as his wife, and that on this 
her former husband, Onnes, committed suicide: 
By Ninus she had a son, Ninyas, but on the 
death of Ninus she, and not her son, succeeded to 
the throne. Her reign appears to have been long 
and glorious, and many remarkable works attri- 
buted to her, or to her influence, were believed to 
have been extant during the classical ages. Among 
these, Babylon is stated to have owed much of its 
celebrity to the genius of Semiramis, while at 
Nineveh, strangers were shown a pyramid nine 
stadia in height, and ten in width, which was 
erected by her (so the legends told) as a tomb for 
her husband Ninus. Such is the general tenour of 
the history of Semiramis, as it may be gathered 
from the classical historians. 

It is not out of place to remark, however, that 
the new discovery of her real historical position as 
the Queen of Nineveh goes far to support the nar- 
rative of Herodotus, which, in this respect, differs 
from that of other writers. According to Hero- 
dotus, Semiramis reigned at Babylon only five 
generations before Nitocris, the queen of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Now, allowing the usual period of 
thirty years to a generation, the sum of years will 
be 150, nearly the exact period which must have 
elapsed between the reign of Phalukha (or Pul) 
and Nebuchadnezzar, if Sir Henry Rawlinson’s 
researches are chronologically consistent. 

Another curious fact, in connexion with this 
discovery, is this, that we have no other instance, 
in Assyrian history, of a Royal Assyrian Queen 
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being placed, or reigning, on an equality with her 
husband, or, indeed, of even the mention of a 
queen of Nineveh. The queens of the Arabs are, 
on the contrary, repeatedly noticed : as where the 
Queen of the South brings tribute to Sargon, when 
that king had made his power to be felt in the 
northern part of Arabia. 

The probability is, that the true Semiramis of 
this monument and of history, was of Medo- 
Armenian origin, and that this Medo-Armenian 
descent furnishes a clue to many of the fables 
which the Greeks have industriously circulated 
about her. From the plains of Assyria to the 
frontier lands of India, the name of Semiramis is 
used to represent the Medo-Armenian empire, 
whose capital was at Van. Hence the many 
Armenian traditions respecting her which the 
later writers have preserved ; the name of Shemi- 
ram-gird (or the fortress of Semiramis) sometimes 
applied, locally, to that of Van; and her con- 
nexion with the Median mountain of Behistdn, 
where her figure was seen by Ctesias, and her stele 
existed as late as the travels of Isidorus of Charax. 

This statue is now placed along with other monu- 
ments from the 8. E. Palace, in Nimrid Saloon, in 
the British Museum. 








GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


WE have to remark, in reference to an amus- 
ing display of criticisms published in our ad- 
vertising columns of this day, with the view of 
showing an inconsistency in the opinions of the 
‘ Literary Gazette’ of 1856, as compared with the 
‘Literary Gazette’ of 1831-1835-1847, that we 
do not feel ourselves responsible for any criticisms 
that may have appeared in this journal prior to a 
change of editorship that took place at the close of 
the year 1850. 

The annual dinner of the Royal Literary Fund 
came off at the Freemasons’ Tavern on Wednes- 
day last. The Duke of Cambridge occupied the 
chair, supported by the American and Belgian 
ministers, and backed by a strong body of gentle- 
men distinguished either in literature or arms. The 
meeting was unusually numerous, the recent in- 
temperate attempt of Mr. Dickens and his friends 
to usurp the control of the Society having provoked 
its supporters into this decided practical protest 
against the views of these revolutionary gentlemen. 
So far their agitation has done good, for it has 
kindled the zeal of the true friends of this admira- 
ble institution into working activity. Instead of 
contenting themselves with merely contributing to 
its funds, they have shown that they will not look 
with indifference upon the attempt of a few literary 
men by profession, who arrogate to themselves the 
right of representing the republic of letters, to 
divert the finances of the Society from the purpose 
for which they have been collected, and to endanger 
its existence by transferring their control to per- 
sons in whose judgment and practical skill the pub- 
lic can have no confidence. en, therefore, Mr. 
Forster carries out his threat of renewing year by 
year his hitherto unsuccessful attempt to upset the 
management, he may expect to find his task grow 
more and more hopeless. There was but one feeling 
on this subject among the numerous muster of 
members on Wednesday last. Many were present, 
whom nothing short of a sense of duty could have 
induced to attend a public dinner, but who will 
cheerfully come down to a morning meeting. to 
record a vote, if need be, against Mr. Dickens 
and his party. The list of stewards for this year 
included a large — of men of literary emi- 
nence, if not of ‘‘literary men,” in the narrow 
sense in which these words are used by Mr. 
Forster. Among these, Alison, Macaulay, 
Hallam, Ruskin, Planché, Murchison, and Haw- 
thorne, are the most conspicuous, and afford 
tolerably clear evidence how little sympathy is felt 
among the higher ranks of literature in the ill-ad- 
vised movement which has agitated the Society for 
some years. A still more decided testimony of the 
general feeling upon the subject was afforded by 
the fact, that the subscriptions this year, upwards 








of 1800/., exceed by some hundred pounds the 
highest amount subscribed in any previous year. This 
fact forms the best of all answers to the complaint 
of Mr. Dickens, that the public have no confidence 
in the administration of the fund. It is very pos- 
sible, nevertheless, that he may insist on believing 
himself and his chosen band of supporters to be the 
public, and that he may regard the bounties of the 
practical friends of the Society as evidence merely 
of a melancholy delusion. Still the fact is there, 
of a contribution of unwonted liberality the very 
year the public have been told by its self-styled 
leaders that the fund is badly managed, and its 
managers unworthy to have it under their control. 
No doubt, too, Mr. Dickens and his party will try 
to raise a sneer at the circumstance of a royal and 
unliterary duke presiding over the annual dinner, 
and adduce it as an evidence of a vulgar desire to 
cling to the skirts of the aristocracy. The sneer 
will fall pointless, however, on the ears of those 
who listened to the Duke of Cambridge on Wed- 
nesday last. A better chairman could scarcely 
be desired. His speeches were excellent in tone 
and sentiment, and his language terse, fluent, and 
vigorous. He was thoroughly master of the subjects 
he had to discuss, and it was pleasant to hear 
the usual topics of such an occasion handled with 
the freshness of a mind not trammelled by literary 
conventionalisms. If the fact of the chairman 
being a duke did not improve the oratory, it cer- 
tainly did it no harm. A good soldier, and a gene- 
rous and charitable man, was a most fitting 
president at such a meeting. The other speakers 
who attracted most attention were M. Van de 
Weyer, Mr. Dallas, the American minister, Pro- 
fessor Owen, the Bishop of Oxford, and Dr. Sand- 
with. The picturesque appearance and impressive 
delivery of Mr. Dallas, in particular, created much 
interest, and he was received with a warmth pecu- 
culiarly marked. In common with his countrymen, 
Mr: Dallas seems to have come among us with the 
erroneous idea that we are jealous of our American 
brethren in literature as in other matters, and he is 
apparently very much surprised to find how much 
he was mistaken. If he could only persuade his 
countrymen to be as little jealous of us, as we in all 
matters are of them, and to think of us as cordially 
and kindly as we think of them, he would do much 
for the interests of both nations, and the cause 
of civilization. The Report of the Society for the 
year ending March last, read to the meeting, was 
highly satisfactory. It shows a fixed income from 
funded property and otherwise of 1087/. per 
annum, and donations and subscriptions to the 
amount of 11747. The grants for relief are un- 
usually large, being 1665/., much above the highest 
amount in any previous year. The war would 
seem, therefore, to have told upon the followers of 
literature. It is to be hoped that they may also 
feel the benefits of the peace. The classification 


of authors to whom the grants were distributed is 
interesting. 





History and Biography.................. 10 Grants ......... 
Biblical Literature....................0008 5 i. 

Science and Art .............:...0..ccceces 8 2 

Moral Philosophy ............... ” 
Topography and Travels 


Classical Literature and Edue: 








Of these, thirty-one persons were relieved for the 
first time, and to them 11251. were given. Forty- 
three male and six female authors have been as- 
sisted, and four widows have received 150/. Sir 
Robert Peel’s literary executors contribute 1001., 
as a first donation from the profits of the forth- 
coming ‘Memoirs,’ and a bequest from George 
Baron, Esq., of North Cane, Yorkshire, a gentle- 
man who had no previous connexion with the 
Society, adds a sum of 4501, to its funds. 

The annual general meeting of the University 
of London took place on Wednesday, at Freema- 
sons’ Tavern. It was mentioned that a communi- 
cation had been received from Sir George Grey, 
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stating, that in the event of a new charter bein, 
issued to the University, he should propose that ; 
clause be inserted in it, providing that every alter. 
nate vacancy in the senate should henceforth be 
filled up by the crown with a graduate of the 
University of London, until the number of org. 
duates in the senate should amount to one-fourth 
of the total number, and that the crown should 
select from a list of five graduates to be chosen by 
the body at large. 

At the sale of the collection of works of ancient 
medieval, and modern art, belonging to the late Dr. 
Webb, Master of Clare Hall, at Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson’s rooms, large prices were given for 
some of the articles. A Déjedner of old Seyreg 
china, which had been presented by Charles X, to 
the Duchess of Berri, sold for 30/. ; alarge dish in 
Palissy ware, 11/. ; an ivory statuette, supposed 
to be of a Roman Emperor, 311. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works has been a 
good deal quizzed about its “dutiful and loyal ad- 
dress to the Queen on the restoration of peace.” 
‘*Their business,” says the ‘ Daily News,’ ‘is with 
main-pipes, cesspools, and cleanliness, not with the 
downfall of Sebastopol or the destinies of Europe. 
They have nothing to do with war or peace, Even 
if London were in the hands of an enemy, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works is precisely the bod: 
whose services would be continued by the conquer- 
ing general.” 

The income of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society last year from ordinary sources reached 
the enormous amount of 128,7251., being 42471, 
more than last year, and 3059/. more than in any 
former year. The income of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society was upwards of 119,000I., being 
the largest amount raised for missionary purposes 
by any denomination either in Europe or Ame- 
rica. 

In allusion to the music in the metropolitan 
parks on Sundays, the Bishop of Carlisle, at the 
meeting of the Bible Society, uttered a joke, 
which, as an episcopal one, was received with 
considerable cheering. His lordship ‘believed that, 
great as was the power of Sir Benjamin Hall, the 
power of Exeter Hall was greater.” 

The banquet of the Royal Academy was more 
than usually brilliant this year. A great number 
of peers and distinguished men were present. 
Lord Stanhope, alluding to his scheme for the for- 
mation of a picture gallery, suggested that every 
member of the Academy should contribute his own 
likeness. The suggestion was very well received, 
and it is not impossible that, whenever the gallery 
is established, it may be carried out. 

Lord Ellesmere gave a brilliant soirée on Wed- 
nesday evening, at Bridgewater House, to the mem- 
bers of the Geographical Society. On the tables 
were exhibited the new physical map of the Island 
of Madeira, by M. Zeigler, and dedicated to the 
Royal Geographical Society; M. Lessep’s exqui- 
site chromolithographic map of the Isthmus of . 
Suez; various sheets of Colonel Coello’s great 
‘ Atlasde Espafia y sus Posesiones ;’ and Sir Ro- 
derick Murchison’s Geological Map of Europe, 
in four sheets. 

Her Majesty will perform the ceremony of lay- 
ing the first stone of the Wellington College on the 
Qnd June. There will be a review afterwards. 
On the 14th or 19th of the present month, the 
Queen is to visit Southampton Water, to lay the 
foundation stone of the new military hospital near 
Netley Abbey. 








The greatest marvel of telegraphic speed has 
been accomplished since the resumption of com- 
mercial relations between this country and Russia ; 
despatches have been received in the Strand one 
second after they left St. Petersburg, the length of 
wire being 1700 miles. ‘The medium by which the 
messages were conveyed is the printing telegraph. 

The subscription list for preserving the Chiswick 
Garden to the Horticultural Society has been 
ordered to be kept open till June 24. We are glad 
to observe that the sum contributed up to this day 
amounts to 2900/. tae 

The religious societies have been mustering 
Exeter Hall with their usual force during the past 
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fortnight. The war seems to have caused no dimi- 
nution in their incomes. 

To-day is to be a shilling day at the Crystal 
Palace: the preparations made for the reception 
of Her Majesty at the Peace féte yesterday remain. 

Mr. Charles Dickens has hecome the purchaser 
of Gadshill (near Rochester); so well known to all 
readers of Shakspeare. 








FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THE great event of the artistic year has arrived, 
with its usual accompaniments of disappointment 
on the part of critical artists, of congratulation 
from the favoured guests who have surveyed the 
results under the exhilarating auspices of good 
wine, brilliant lights, festive speeches, and dis- 
tinguished company, and, if we mistake not, of 
great acquiescence and satisfaction on the part of 
the general public. Those who go to criticise 
may meet with little to extol, but others who 
are contented to learn and to enjoy will find plenty 
to their taste. Of high art, the truth must be 
spoken—there is none which is successful. It may 
be doubted whether the whole English school for 
years past has produced, or whether there is an 
artist who could produce, a picture even like that 
of Marshal Ney supporting the Rear-Guard, by 
Yvon, which was so conspicuous at the Exposition 
of the Beaux Arts, and is now in London. His- 
torical painting, in fact, does not exist amongst us 
—not even Maclise is present on this occasion, 
with one of those brilliant, facile, and profuse sub- 
jects which represent at least the romance of his- 
tory. There are reasons, good and weighty ones, 
perhaps, why the devotional element should be 
absent from the walls of the Academy, except in a 
few minor instances ; nor is there any large por- 
tion of the sight-seeing public who would very 
earnestly desire to see revived here that region of 
art over which Ary Scheffer reigns supreme. 
Deterred, it may be, by the failures of West 
and Haydon, artists since their time, with rare 
exceptions, shrink instinctively from the religious 
sentiment, and in this respect also the English 
school is a blank. Then, if we turn to those points 
in which our artists are original and distinctive, it 
must be owned that this year there is no advance 
illustrative of the science of the profession, or of 
the spirit of the times. Perhaps we cannot expect 
much otherwise in the absence of Eastlake, Maclise, 
Herbert, Cope, Dyce (except in one small drawing), 
Mulready, Creswick, Knight, and Egg. Yet with 
all these drawbacks and omissions, the exhibition 
is one which will grow upon the public liking, and 
be every day more admired. 

The charm of the collection lies in its variety ; 
contributed by artists of all kinds, from all quarters, 

. and owning no common school, it depends not 
upon the exclusive taste of one patron, however 
highly educated, but upon the widely spread wealth 
of the country. True it is, the purchasers are at 
every stage of information on the subject, from 
total ignorance up to consummate experience, but 
they are ever keenly anxious to learn, eager to see, 
and seldom wrong in their deliberate conclusions. 
How far the influence of a single Mecenas, whose 
taste was ever becoming more refined and more 
exigeant, as with the Lorenzos and Leos, the 
dukes and popes of Italy, contributed to perfect the 
accomplishments of the great masters of their age, 
we will not stop to discuss ; at least the apparent 
incapability of producing high art exists along with 
the want of demand for it in England. 

It has fallen, then, to the lot of Sir Edwin Land- 
seer, David Roberts, Clarkson Stanfield, Leslie, 
Lee, Ward, Frith, Webster, Hart, Uwins, C. 
Landseer, and the Associates, to sustain the 
reputation of the Academy; and these have at 
least done enough to keep their distinguished 
places as individuals—in many instances to ad- 
vance them. 

Sit Edwin Landseer’s Saved/ (147) well de- 
serves its place of honour. The sentiment of the 
whole scene is simple, direct, irresistible. Art is 








carried so far in this composition, that an ar- 
rangement of figures and forms, which is in reality 
of deliberate skill, bears with it the notion of ease 
and simplicity which we are in the habit of attri- 
buting to Nature herself. The spirit and hand of 
the master display themselves at every point of 
this manly subject. 

Close by is another leading feature of the Exhi- 
bition, Mr. Leslie’s Hermione (144). This figure 
is painted with all the grace and skill which are 
among the known merits of the artist. It is only 
to be observed, that these high accomplishments 
have been devoted to a subject of little or no inte- 
rest. A representation of a lady standing so as to 
look like a statue, by the nature of the case excludes 
all expression, and leaves nothing to be admired 
but technical skill. 

The portraits of the French Emperor (139) and 
Empress (155), painted by Boutibonne, doubtless 
occupy their places from some reasons of state 
compliment, considering their subject and their 
owner ; but certainly no intrinsic merits of paint- 
ing ever placed them where they are, and we ques- 
tion the judgment which caused works like these 
to occupy one of the most conspicuous positions in 
the rooms. 

On the same wall is the admirable portrait of 
David Cox (188), by Sir J. Watson Gordon, to 
which no one will deny on any ground its favour- 
able position. A portrait of Carlyle (153), by 
R. Tait, is also pleasing and forcible in effect. 

In the large room, directly opposite, is David 
Roberts’ magnificent picture of Christmas Day in 
St. Peter's at Rome, 1854 (10). Often as the 
architecture of this subject has been attempted, we 
doubt if it has ever been so well rendered before. 
Those splendid curves, drawn with faultless accu- 
racy, and coloured in with that charming crispness 
of touch which every one admires, prolong the 
pleasure of the spectator, as the eye wanders over 
every point in the mass of interesting detail— 
ornaments and inscriptions, sculptures and fres- 
coes—chosen by the most accomplished masters of 
the arts of decoration and dedication. Asa record 
of the facts of the scene, this is a most important 
picture. The fault which occurs to mar its other- 
wise grand effect is the want of foundation. The 
smooth marble pavement seems too delicate and 
faint in colour to support that elaborated mass of 
architecture, and the picture is top-heavy. More- 
over, the figures are not all so thoughtfully treated 
as the rest. Some of them are mere nonentities 
and makeweights, and a knot of cardinals in front 
are swaying about like landsmen on a slippery 
deck, or as if they were attempting a waltz at the 
solemn moment in question. The spectator is also 
too uear the interior of the dome; and we feel the 
want of those ingenious devices by which a com- 
poser less scrupulous to truth would have found it 
convenient to send off that huge gallery to its 
proper distance, and thereby also increase the im- 
pression of vastness. But these are all points of 
small importance as compared with the whole 
result. 

Clarkson Stanfield is great, but not greater than 
usual, in his leading work, The Abandoned (94). 
A huge hull, drifting about on the waves, is not 
much in point of subject, but the sea is there, 
painted as no one else can paint sea—and the 
wreck, elaborately drawn down to its seams, frac- 
tures, and weather-stains, tells, indeed, no story, 
but suggests one to all, even the least imaginative. 
The light at the edge of the water and round the 
ship conveys a powerful impression of heavy, long- 
continued storm. 

Mr. Ward’s picture, Last Parting of Marie 
Antoinette and her Son (75), is one of the few illus- 
trations of history in the Academy. The scene is 
heartrending beyond all power of description ; grief 
so unmitigated, so profound, exhausts itself down 
to torpor and insensibility—the very force of the 
conception has deadened the life of the picture. 
Even more, the idea itself is evidently not new to 
the painter; it is too obvious ; and the dresses and 
figures are creatures of his imagination with which 
he has already made us quite familiar. A great 
artist in such a case must pay the penalty of his 








decisive powers of description. We cannot bear 
the same subject twice from so able a hand; and 
accordingly, notwithstanding its eminent merits, 
the majority wili ture away with indifference from 
this grand work. 

A quasi-historical subject, by Elmore, The Em- 
peror Charles V. at Yuste (175), though in a less 
ornamental style of painting, will be more attrac- 
tive on the score of novelty, and is so constructed as 
to arrest the attention of every observer. The 
Emperor Inmself is a noble figure, and his expres- 
sive, age-worn features must long remain engraved 
in the memory. So the delineations of character 
in the monk and in some of the attendants display 
true dramatic power, knowledge of history, insight 
into character, and a comprehensive power of con- 
trast. Mr. Elmore has this year distinguished 
himself by a decided advance. 

Another contributor of a single picture only, is 
T. Webster. Hide and Seek (114) is a group 
which the artist himself has never excelled. The 
charming execution of the subject will delight the 
eye no less than the amusing traits of childish sim- 
plicity which Webster, beyond all others, under- 
stands and knows how to describe. The boy under 
the basket slily revealing one hand, and the girl 
fancying herself hidden under the dress which 
hangs against the wall, are what no one else could 
have noted and recorded. He is the Wilkie of the 
playground and the nursery. 

Close adjoining is Frith’s Many Happy Returns 
of the Day (131), equal to all that might be anti- 
cipated from the artist on such a subject. Many 
are disappointed at the first sight of this picture, 
owing to the dispersion of colour necessary in such 
a vast and varied amount of detail. A second 
and closer inspection will reassure the most scepti- 
cal as to its extraordinary elaboration, and, in 
almost every portion, exquisite handling. The dif- 
ficulties of composition which have been mastered, 
so as to leave no confusion in the scene, or doubt 
about the action, have been very great; and the 
face of the happy infant, crowned with flowers and 
garlanded with leaves, is equal to anything in 
the exhibition in force and beauty of painting. 

It would be impossible to omit mention of the 
distinguished success of Mr. Noel Paton’s picture, 
Home (35), which we have already noticed (p. 164). 
The anticipations formed of the success of this 
work have been amply fulfilled. The pathos of the 
scene is acknowledged to be perfect ; and among 
the well-observed touches of reality may be par- 
ticularly noticed the helmet tied up in the soldier’s 
handkerchief under the table. The painting is 
without much texture in point of style, but ata 
certain distance the whole group seems to acquire 
body, and no effect of thinness is perceptible. 

With Sir Edwin Landseer’s characteristic High- 
land Nurses (208), a beautifully executed subject 
of deer, Millais’s Peace Concluded, 1856, and the 
admirable portrait of Sir J. Watson Gordon (176), 
painted by John Graham Gilbert, we have men- 
tioned nearly all the greatest notabilia of the large 
room. The last-mentioned artist was, we believe, 
known to the London art-world many years ago, 
as a portrait painter, under the name of Graham. 
The work exhibited on this occasion is of the 
highest success, and is beautiful in colour, style, 
and taste. Sir J. W. Gordon is, perhaps unfortu- 
nately, represented in a court dress. 

Ary Scheffer’s portrait of Charles Dickens (62) ap- 
pears to us, in every point of view, a failure, of 
which the less said the better. 

In the middle room, a conspicuous position is 
worthily occupied by alarge work of Frank Stone’s, 
which he calls Doubt (319), further illustrated by 
Shakspeare’s line, to the effect that ‘‘ Unheedful 
vows may heedfully be broken.” The story, it is 
not difficult to surmise, is a lovers’ quarrel, which 
looks very much like a fatal rupture between the 
interesting parties. The cruel coquette is a 
French peasant girl, and the unfortunate victim 
a worthy fisherman of the same race. Much is 
left, however, to the imagination, as the scene is a 
study of sentiment rather than of action. In the 
painting, a still further advance may be noticed 
upon the Old, Old Story of last year, when the in- 
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creased solidity of texture and vigour of colour 
were the theme of general admiration. When these 
substantial merits of a painting are great, the little 
prettinesses of dress, ornament, even of feature, 
may be sacrificed without hesitation, and often with 
positive gain to the artist. The arrangement of 
the figures in this picture has been admirably 
managed, and the contrasts of age and sex contri- 
bute to its interest. This is another of the decided 
successes which this year has witnessed. 

Mr. J. Phillip comes out with increased richness 
and splendour in his Spanish and gipsy studies. 
The painting to which the text is appended, “And 
the prayer of faith,” &c. (295), is perhaps the 
finest of these compositions. It is to be remarked, 
also, how decidedly, as he advances, the painter 
acquires breadth and firmness. A study of light 
and shade, such as we do not before remember in 
these works, has heen carried out very successfully 
in this subject. Thus, one by one, the more ab- 
struse difficulties of art gather round the forward 
course of an advancing artist like Mr. Phillip, only 
to become, in the end, his grandest triumphs. 

In this room, also, is the work which will excite 
the highest curiosity, and perhaps convey stronger 
impressions than any other to most visitors, The 
Scapegoat (398), by W. Holman Hunt. Whether 
it will permanently increase the artist’s reputation 
is another matter. The force of the conception tells 
upon every one; the originality of the design is 
proved by the fact, that no description conveys to 
a stranger an adequate idea of the method of treat- 
ment. Nor shall we attempt to sketch what every 
one who reads these lines will be anxious to criti- 
cise for himself. The distant range of rose-coloured 
mountains, in our judgment, is the best part of the 
picture ; certainly not the lake, which is too nar- 
row, nor the goat itself, which does not seem to 
be particularly well painted. Doubtless the ef- 
fort has been, to give the idea of an animal in 
av advanced stage of suffering from privation ; but 
here the great point of the picture fails from the 
absence of human sympathy, The goat can know 
nothing of the intellectual and moral suffering 
which its vicarious distress atones for, and as to 
the torments that arise from heat and thirst, we 
cannot tell how far the animal feels them. The 
drooping jaws, the terribly discoloured eye, suggest 
some elements of imaginative conception to the 
spectator; but that is all. Great and original as 
the work undoubtedly is, its success can only be 
partial. It is curious to notice the art by which 
the reflection of the full moon is broken by the 
horns of a previous victim ; and the skeleton of the 
camel tells a similar story. 

We must not omit to refer briefly to Mr. Millais. 
The picture with which he declares to win, Peace 
Concluded, 1856 (200), will disappoint his admirers. 
The dresses of the man and woman are confused ; 
it is hard to say, at first, what is become of the 
legs of the male figure ; and in colour the result is 
spotty and uncertain. The Times newspaper is 
about the best bit of painting in the subject. The 
‘ Newcomes,’ after all, is rather an unworthy pun, 
and the Noah’s Ark animals, suggestive of peace 
and war, too childish. The lady, also, is of the 
most prodigious length of body, and would cer- 
tainly stand seven or eight feet in her stockings, if 
she were to rise from the sofa, where she is most 
inconveniently perched. L’Enfant du Régiment 
(558) will no doubt be the favourite of these works, 
and it is a real gem. 


The private view of the French Exhibition was 
held on Saturday last at 121, Pall Mall. The 
collection is of much the same character as in pre- 
ceding years. Three subjects appear from the 
pencil of Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur, of which the 
A weergne Peasant, a single figure of a man holding 
the horns of a bull, is the most. conspicuous, 
Several works by the versatile and humorous 
Biard appear on this occasion, A Shipwrecked 
Crew rescued by Laplanders being distinguished 
for fine composition and general treatment. Two 
subjects, which promise much, English T'ravellers 
ict France, and French Travellers in England, are 
(or were) not yet arrived. We find also a grand 





work by Yvon, which appeared in the Exposition, 
representing Marshal Ney supporting the Rear 
Guard during the retreat from Moscow ; a fine 
subject by Ary Scheffer, The Three Maries, which 
is the property of the Duchess of Orleans ; and 
the famous engraved picture of Napoleon crossing 
the Alps on a mule, by Paul Delaroche. We must 
defer to a future occasion a more detailed account 
of this collection, which is a very marked feature 
of the art season. ——_- 

The sale of Mr. Rogers’ pictures, on Friday and 
Saturday last, was one of the most crowded and 
warmly contested that has been known for years. On 
Friday the following works were disposed of :— 
Several Stothards, representing A Féte Champétre, 
Scene from Gil Blas, and others, varied from 75 
and 53 guineas to 23, 21, and 19 guineas ; a Por- 
trait of the Marquis of Huntley, by Reynolds 
(525), obtained 55 guineas ; Conway Castle, painted 
by Sir G. Beaumont, to commemorate the spot 
where he and Rogers first met, and presented by 
the painter to the poet, 81 guineas; Wilkie’s 
Death of the Red Deer (527), the engraved sub- 
ject, 375 guineas ; a Sea Piece (528), by Turner, in 
his early style, very careful and true to nature, 
174 guineas ; the T'wo Children in the Tower (529), 
painted for Mr. Rogers by Leslie, 215 guineas; 
a Riposo (556), by Garofalo, 98 guineas ; a pic- 
ture of a Knight in Armour (555) trampling un a 
Moorish prince, by Van Orley, 100/.; a Riposo 
(559), by Parmegiano, 75l.; a Masquerade (556), 
by Watteau, 155 guineas; another by the same 
(557), 175 guineas ; a beautiful Head of St. John 
(568), by A. del Sarto, full of the most celestial. ex- 
pression, 60 guineas ; The Saviour, with St. Peter, 
St. John (569), by P. Perugino, and twoother saints, 
painted on gold ground, 37 guineas ; a pair of sub- 
jects, Conjidence (570) and Difidence (571), by R. 
Hannah, 57 and 56 guineas each; Jarvis’s Por- 
trait of Pope (573), 78 guineas ; Gainsborough’s 
copy of The Cornaro Family (575), 65 guineas ; 
Sampson Lying in the Lap of Delilah (578), by 
Titian, 40 guineas; A Knight and Lady (579), by 
Giorgione, 88 guineas ; a Claude (580), the first 
picture purchased by Rogers, 135 guineas ; Sir J. 
Reynolds’ celebrated Mob-Cap, 780 guineas; An 
Italian Landscape (582), by R. Wilson, 130 

ineas. Mr. Leslie’s picture of Sancho and the 
Duchess (583) reached the extraordinary price of 
1120 guineas. A Virgin (585), by Van Eyck, 
obtained 255 guineas; a Portrait of a Noble 
Italian Lady, by A. Verrochio, attributed by Dr. 
Waagen to A. Pollajuolo, 185 guineas; Reynolds’ 
Girl with a Bird (588), 230 guineas, and Girl 
Sketching (591), 350 guineas; Sir C. Kastlake’s 
The Sisters (592), 380 guineas ; a moonlight land- 
scape, called Solitude (598), by Rubens, 310 
guineas; Reynolds’ renowned Strawberry Girl, 
of which Sir Joshua observed that no man could 
ever produce more than half-a-dozen really 
original works, and that was one of his—2100 
guineas ; Leslie's First Lesson (603), 320 guineas ; 
Rubens’ Horrors of War (608), 200 guineas; A 
Mother (609), in crimson dress and blue drapery, 
with a child, by Guercino, 315/.; The Coronation 
of the Virgin (610), by L. di Credi, 380 guineas ; 
The Virgin (614), by Giotto, 310 guineas; a) 
Virgin (616), by Palma, 315 guineas; a Forest 
Scene (617), by Rembrandt, once in the px i 


. eee 
The Birdcatchers (679), by Domenichino, 199 
guineas ; Velasquez’s Philip IV. of Spain 205 
guineas ; a Landscape (694), by Gainsborough 
250 guineas; Reynolds’ Sleeping Girl (695) 5 
guineas ; a Riposo (701), by Garofalo, 560 ned: 
Reynolds’ Cupid and Psyche (706), 400 guineas : 
The Good Samaritan (709), by Bassan, 939 
guineas; Don Balihazar, Son of Charles Ty. of 
Spain (710), 140 guineas; The Cam 6 
Rome (711), by N. Poussin, 350 guineas; Pugh 
(714), by Sir J. Reynolds, 980 guineas; Mq 
Magdalen Anointing the Saviour’s Feet (716) by 
P. Veronese, 380 guineas; Rubens’ Wa, 
Landscape (717), 610 guineas ; Tintoretto’s Miracle 
of St. Mark (720), 410 guineas; Murillo’s § 
Joseph (722), 380 guineas ; The Enchantress (728) 
by Teniers, 300 guineas ; Christ among the Doctors 
(724), by M. di Ferrara, 500 guineas; La Gloria 
di Titiano (725), by Titian, 270 guineas ; Rubens’ 
Triumph of Julius Cesar (726), 1050 guineas: 
Raffaelle’s Madonna and Child (727), 480 guineas: 
Rubens’ Battle between Cunstantine and Mazentiug 
(720), 260 guineas; Correggio’s Holy Family 
(729), 240 guineas ; A. Carracci’s Coronation of the 
Virgin (730), 400 guineas. The proceeds of this 
day’s sale were over 15, 0000. 

The following are the pictures which have been 
purchased at the Rogers sale for the National 
Gallery :—No. 726, The Triumph of Julius Cesar, 
by Rubens, painted at Mantua, from the fresco 
A. Mantegna, originally in the Balbi Palace at 
Florence, and purchased by Mr. Rogers from Mr, 
Champernonne’s collection, 1050 guineas; No, 
608, The Horrors of War, by Rubens, also from 
the Balbi Palace, 200 guineas ; No. 709, The Good 
Samaritan, by Bassan, from the collection of Sir 
J. Reynolds, 230 guineas ; and (721) a fresco by 
Giotto, representing the Heads of St. Peter and 
St. John in adoration before the body of Jesus, 
saved, in 1769, from the Carmelite church in Flo- 
rence, when that building was destroyed by fire, 
and brought to England by Mr. Towniey, after- 
wards in the possession of the Right Hon. C. 
Greville, 75 guineas, Total 1555 guineas. 

At a sale of the pictures of Mr. Fairrie, at 
Messrs. Phillips’s, in New Bond-street, on the 22nd 
and 28rd April, the following prices were 
obtained :— The highest sum given was 1300 
guineas for Turner’s Temple of Jupiter, Island of 
gina. This was bought by Mr. Gambart. 4 
View, by Lee and Cooper, Above the Slate Quarries, 
produced 4097. 10s.; A River Scene, by Lee, 
1781. 10s.; Maclise’s Choice of Hercules, 3201; 
Creswick’s Doubtful Weather, 2521.; and The 
Terrace, Haddon Hall, 1401. 14s.; Uwins' Pea- 
sants returning from the Fiesta del Monte Virgin, 
1201. 15s. ; Collins’ Shrimpers, 1471.; Webster's 
Young Anglers, 1171. 2s.; Redgrave’s Fortune 
Hunter, 1021, 18s.; Frith’s Madge Wildfire and 
Jeannie Deans, 1151. 10s.; A Border Raid, by 
Cooper, 378/.; The Woodman’s Return, by Goodall, 
2461. 15s.; Puppy and Frog, by Sir E. Landseer, 
3040. 10s.; Ansdell’s Return from Deer Stalking, 
1201. 15s. Among the pictures by deceased artists 
were Etty’s Youth at the Prow and Pleasure at the 
Helm, 1681.; Wilkie’s Nursery, 1151. 10s.; Coast 
Scene after a Storm, by Morland, 115/. 108; 4 
View in Switzerland, by Nasmyth, 1521. 58.; 
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of West, 250 guineas; Dead Christ (618), by 
Guercino, 155 guineas ; Charles V. of Spain (619), 
by Titian, a small finished study for a larger 
work, 195 guineas ; Barroccio’s La Madonna del 
Gatto (621), 200 guineas; N. Poussin’s Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds (622), 110 guineas; L. 
Carracci’s Virgin, in red and blue drapery (6238), 
160 guineas; Claude's Mill, a small exquisite 
work, mentioned by Dr. Waagen and Mrs. Jame- 
son, 660 guineas; and Raffaelle’s Christ in the 
Garden of Gethsemane (625), a small picture, 
painted by the master at the age of twenty-two, 
450 guineas. The proceeds of this day’s sale 
amounted to 12,8121. 

On Saturday, a Birth of Narcissus (659), by 
Stothard, sold for 77 guineas; a Landscape (670), 
by G. Poussin, 166 guineas, another (671), by the 
same, 151 guineas ; a Watteau (674), 140 guineas; 


Fidelity, by Reynolds, 2101. The result of the 
two days’ sale was about 10,0002. On the 29th 
April, the foreign and ancient pictures were sold. 
Amongst these a Virgin, Child, and St. John, by 
Francia, realized 2311.; a Nativity, by Plataner, 
1312. 5s.; and The Descent from the Cross, by the 
same, 1261. The Ball Room, a picture by Lan- 
cret, fetched 661. 3s.; and a Teniers, from the 
Stowe collection, representing 4 Man Lighting 
his Pipe, 1051. A Gerard Dow, Backgammon 
Players, also reached 841. This portion of the 
sale realized about 3000/. 

At the sale of choice modern pictures at Messrs. 
Foster’s on Monday and Tuesday last, the follow- 
ing were among the pricesobtained. Mr. Wehnerts 
large drawing of Caxton, examining his First Proof 
Sheet in Westminster Abbey, sold for 105 guineas ; 
The Watering Place, by David Cox, 42 guineas; 





Rough Water, representing a large barge at the 
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mouth of the Thames, by C. Stanfield, 313 guineas ; 
The Forest, » morning effect, by Linnell, 37 
guineas ; Hunt the Slipper, a large original draw- 
ing, by Frederick Goodall, 76 guineas; The First 
of September, by F. Taylor, a large drawing, which 
has been engraved, 57 guineas ; Mowers and Holly, 
an exquisite gem, by W. Hunt, 26} guineas. 
Amongst the oil paintings, The Golden Age, by F. 
Danby, was sold for 230 guineas ; Queen Blanche, 
Lowis IX. and his Wife, by Elmore, for 221 
guineas, both to Mr. Graves; Frith’s Dolly 
Varden, 190 guineas; The Master is come and 
calleth for thee, by Frank Stone, 1385 guineas ; 
Early Morn, by J. Sant, 170 guineas ; The Graces, 
by Etty, for 150 guineas ; an English Homestead, 
by Creswick, for 99 guineas ; Patricio and the 
Ladies at Breakfast, by Egg, for 135 guineas ; and 
a Fruit Piece and Jewelled Chalice, by Lance, for 
95 guineas. 

A novelty is announced this week in the shape 
of a forthcoming exhibition of the ‘‘ Art Treasures 
of Great Britain,” at Manchester, in 1857; 60,000/., 
it is intimated, have been subscribed in a very few 
days by way of a guarantee fund; and we have 
been informed that the scheme, when introduced 
by the Manehester authorities, met with the highest 
encouragement from Prince Albert. The proposed 
exhibition is to embrace painting and sculpture ; 
and a collection of portraits of worthies, both local 
and national, forms an important feature. The 
scheme suggests that a fire-proof building should 
be raised at a cost of 25,000/., capable of holding 
not less than 30,000 people: and it is estimated 
that an attendance of 5000 visitors a day, from 
May to October, would bring in a sum of 35,0001. 
to cover the expenses of building and other miscel- 
lanies, independently of what would be raised by 
season tickets, refreshment rooms,’and the sale of 
catalogues. So far for the commercial part of the 
question. For the rest nothing is required but the 
hearty and extensive support of the great art- 
owners. Let them only be prevailed upon to co- 
operate, and Manchester will have another world- 
wide gathering, as famous, if not quite so popu- 
lous as the great original of 1851. 








Erratum.—In our last week’s notice of the Old 
Water Colour Society's Exhibition, it was er- 
roneously stated that Mr. Frederick W. Burton 
had retired from the Society, the fact being that 
Mr. Burton, from an associate exhibitor, has 
become a full member of the Society. He is also 
theexhibitor this year of a drawing of much merit, 
called Beggars of Ober Franken, to the excellence 
of which we are happy to bear testimony. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


TxE Royal Italian Opera sustains a loss in the 
departure of Signor Tamberlik, who goes to fulfil 
engagements in America. At his farewell benefit, 
on Wednesday, he appeared as Pollio, in Norma, 
and as Manrico, in the last act of the Trovatore, 
two of the best of his many good impersonations. 

A new comic opera by Halévy, entitled Valen- 
tine @Aubigny, has just been produced at the 
Théatre de l'Opéra Comique at Paris. It is less 
laboured and more imaginative than any of his 
later pieces, and some of its morceaua are perfectly 
delightful from their naive gaiety. Its success was 
brilliant. The libretto to which it is wedded is, 
however, very poor. 

Adolphe Adam, the French composer, was, we 
are sorry to say, found dead in his bed at Paris, on 
Saturday morning last. The evening before he 
had been at the opera, and talked with his friends 
with his usual sprightliness. He was a very in- 
dustrious man, and thought no more of composing 
an opera on the shortest notice than a journalist 
would of writing a paragraph. Amongst his 
numerous productions there were many of such 
flimsy texture that they will soon be forgotten, but 
others, from their thoroughly national character, will 

eep possession of the stage. Besides being a 


composer, he was a professor at the Conservatoire, 
and a musical critic for the press. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Asratic.—April 19th.—Professor H. H. Wil- 
son in the chair. Mrs. Speir, J. Marshman, 
Esq., and Alfred Curzon, Esq., were elected into 
the Society. C. P. Brown, Esq., delivered a 
lecture ‘ On the Present State and Customs of the 
Hindus, particularly of the Telugus of the Madras 
Presidency.’ At the conclusion of Mr. Brown’s 
lecture, Sir Henry Rawlinson read to the meeting 
the translation of an inscription which he had re- 
cently copied from a Babylonian clay cylinder be- 
longing to the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and obligingly submitted to his inspection 
by Dr. Whewell. The inscription commenced 
with a catalogue of the titles of Nergal-sharuzur, 
King of Babylon, son of Beladin-ingar, who was 
also termed King of Babylon. The usual thanks- 
givings were then recorded to Merodach, Nebo, 
and Aben-ra (or Hercules), for having raised the 
king to power. A description succeeded of the 
various works executed by the monarch at Baby- 
lon, in the following order :—1. The repairs and 
adornment of the four gates of Bit Saggath (this 
being the general name of the mound on which 
was built the famous temple of Jupiter Belus of 
the Greeks, besides many other shrines, and being 
represented by the great ruin termed Mujellibeh 
by Rich, but, in reality, only known to the Arabs 
of the present day under the name of Babel.) 
2. Certain repairs to Bit Tzida (probably the Bit 
Tzida of Borsippa, which was the mound, or large 
sacred incloged space on which was built the 
temple of the seven spheres, or the famous Birs 
Nimrud ; the passage, however, is imperfect in 
the cylinder). 3. The cleaning out of the beds of 
certain canals, very particularly described, and 
lining the banks with a revétement of brick. 4. 
A general repair of all the shrines of the gods at 
the two holy places of Bit Saggath and Bit Tzida. 
5. A thorough repair of the great palace at Baby- 
lon, represented by the present ruins of the Kesr, 
and a restoration of the brick embankment to keep 
out inundation from the river. The inscription 
concluded with the same prayer for the prosperity 
of Babylon which is found at the end of the great 
inscription of Nebuchadnezzar at the India House. 
After reading the translation, Sir Henry remarked 
on several interesting points connected with the in- 
scription. The cylinder, he said, had been obtained 
by Sir John Malcolm at Babylon, in 1808, and 
had thus been, for nearly fifty years, available for 
the study of European scholars, yet, strange to 
say, it had, up to the present time, almost escaped 
notice; and this was the more to be regretted, as the 
inscription belonged, in the first place, to aking who 
was only previously known to cuneiform students 
from a few brick legends obtained by M. Fresnel 
at Babylon, and as the matter, in the next place, 
was of great value, as well for the information it 
conveyed in regard to the topography of Babylon, 
as for its mythological and etymological explana- 
tions. There are two Nergal-sharezers, Sir Henry 
remarked, mentioned in Jeremiah xxxix. 3, among 
the military chiefs of Nebuchadnezzar’s household. 
Jne of these chiefs is said, by the Greek historians 
(copying Berosus, and contracting the name to 
Neptyhicoap), to have married the monarch’s 
daughter, and, in the sequel, to have headed 
a conspiracy against his brother-in-law, Evil- 
Merodach, ascending the throne at Babylon, 
in succession to the latter king, B.c. 559. The 
name of Nergal-shur-uzur’s father in the inscrip- 
tion cannot be positively determined ; it may be 
read Bel-shum-ingar, as well as Bel-adin-ingar, the 
second element having several independent pho- 
netic values ;* and, in all probability, it is a cog- 
nate name to the Samgar-nebo of Jeremiah xxxix. 
3, which seems to be the new patronymic of Nergal 
Sharezer I., used for distinction, as the titles 
Rab-saris and Rab-mag are also used to dis- 





* The Semites, perhaps, pronounced this name Bel-zikar- 
iskun. The meaning is “Bel has fixed the name;” and 
iskun is the Semitic equivalent of the Hamite ingar. In the 
same way a son of Merodach Baladan was called Nabu- 
zikar-iskun— Nebo has fixed the name.” 








tinguish the other two chiefs, Sarsechim and 
Nergal Sharezer II., in the latter part of the 
text. The most remarkable point, however, 
is, that Bel-adin-ingar is in the inscription 
termed ‘‘ King of Babylon,” not, Sir Henry 
suggested, that he ever really sat upon the throne, 
for the canon would not admit of any such inter- 
calation, but to show, probably, that he really 
was a provincial governor under Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and to give a sort of colouring to his son’s 
claim to the throne. It was further interesting to 
observe, throughout the inscription, that Nergal- 
shar-uzur studiously avoided mentioning the name 
of Nebuchadnezzar. Wherever it was necessary to 
allude to that monarch as the repairer of a temple, 
or the excavator of a canal, or the builder of a 
palace, he was merely designated as “‘a former 
king,” the historical account of Neriglissar’s usur- 
pation being thus incidentally verified. The topo- 
graphical information of the inscription of Nergal- 
shar-uzur was of the utmost interest, enabling the 
student, by comparing the indications afforded 
with those already furnished by the numerous 
legends of Nebuchadnezzar, to determine posi- 
tively the course of the Euphrates, the position of 
the great reservoir, the lines of the canals which 
fed it, and the sites of all the great buildings of 
the city. In conclusion, Sir Henry drew attention 
to the discovery, which resulted from this in- 
scription, of the phonetic reading of the name of the 
Assyrian Hercules, which had been previously given 
as Bar, or Sanda. It now turned out to be Aben-ra, 
or, as the Semites probably read the name ina 
latter age, Aben-il. Here, then, we had an explana- 
tion of the famous cartouche of Aubnu-Ra found 
in the temple of Hercules at Nimrud. We could 
also now make out the meaning of AvaBapaéne (for 
ABavapatnc), which was given by the best Greek 
authors as the name of the father of Sardanapalus, 
Hercules, or Aben-ra, being the chief element in 
the cuneiform name. It was probable that the 
name of Abennerigos, King of Characene (where 
Hercules was especially worshipped), included the 
same title, and the god Abnil was worshipped at 
Nisibis as late as the end of the third century, 
the father of Ephraim Syrus being a priest in the 
temple of that god. Many other probable illustra- 
tions were also mentioned, which Sir Henry pro- 
mised to explain to the Society at greater length 
on another occasion. 


Royrat Instrrurion.—May 1st.—Anvual Meet- 
ing.—The Duke of Northumberland, K.G., F.R.S., 
President, in the chair. The Annual Report of the 
Committee of Visitors was read and adopted.—It 
states that the account of expenditure for 1855 has 
been duly examined, and the several items thereof 
compared with the vouchers ; and that the receipts 
continue in a satisfactory state, the annual contri- 
butions being equal to those of 1854, and superior 
to any former year ; while the compositions received 
from Members, in lieu of future annual payments, 
have been above the average number. The surplus 
income beyond the expenditure has enabled the 
Managers to invest 600/. in the purchase of stock, 
besides the usual annual additions to the accumu- 
lating funds of the Institution; and the property 
of the Royal Institution, including the house and 
furniture, the library, &c., and the sums invested 
in the public funds, now amounts to about 50,0002. 
The presence of His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
on several occasions, and of the Prince of Wales 
and Prince Alfred at the whole of the juvenile 
course of 1855-56, was adverted to. A list of 
books presented accompanies the report, amountin 
in number to 300 volumes, and making a total, 
with those purchased by the Managers and Patrons, 
of 748 volumes (including Periodicals) added to the 
Library in the year. 

May 5th.—General Monthly Meeting.—William 
Pole, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Treasurer and Vice-Pre- 
sident, in the chair. C. W. Dilke, Esq., C. Went- 
worth Dilke, Esq.,and George Hudswell Westerman, 
Esq., were duly elected Members of the Institution. 
The following Professors were unanimously re- 
elected :—William Thomas Brande, Esy., D.C.L., 
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F.R.S., as Honorary Professor of Chemistry. 
John Tyndall, Esq,, Ph.D., F.R.S., as Professor 
of Natural Philosophy. Thanks were voted to C, 
W. Siemens, Esq.,to Drs. Bence Jones and H, Sand- 
with, to W. B, Donne, ., and to Professor Owen, 
for their discourses on the Evenings of April 11, 
18, 21, 25, and May 2, and a special vote of thanks 
to Lord Stanley, M.P., M.R.1., for his present of 
a Magneto-Electric Machine, 


GroLoaicant,—April 9th.—D. Sharpe, Esq, 
President, in the chair. T. H. Huxley, Esq., was 
elected a Fellow. The following communications 
were read:—1l. ‘Notes on the Geology of the 
Neighbourhood of Sydney and of Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia.” By J. 8S. Wilson, Esq. Communicated 
by Sir R, I. Murchison, Mr. Wilson, the geolo- 
gist of the North Australian Expedition, availing 
himself of such opportunities as occurred to make 
geological notes on the tracts hastily visited on his 
way to Cambridge Gulf, where the party had dis- 
hater communicated a series of observations 
on the sandy carboniferous rocks of Sydney, the 
coal of the Hunter River, the structure of Nobby’s 
Island in Newcastle Harbour, the geological cha- 
racters of the district from Newcastle, through 
Maitland and Singleton, to the Liverpool Range, 
the gold-diggings at the Hanging Rocks, and the 
Peel. River district. After returning to Sydney, 
Mr. Wilson sailed to Moreton Bay, where he again 
had. an opportunity of studying the carboniferous 
strata, as well as the crystalline rocks around Bris- 
bane; the latter are to some extent auriferous. 2. 
‘On the Strata of Hastings Cliffs.’ By 8S. H. 
Beckles, Esq. 3. ‘On the Falscoiniagiont and 
rg, 5 ge Relations of the so-called ‘ Sands of 
the Inferior Oolite.’’ By T. Wright, M.D, 
Communicated by Professor Ramsay. 4. ‘On 
the probable origin of the English Channel by 
means of a Fissure. By M, Ami Boué, Foreign 
Member. The author, haying met with a pub- 
lished proposal to construct a submarine tunnel 
across the Straits of Doyer, pointed out that it was 
highly probable that the English Channel had not 
been excavated solely by water-action, but owed its 
origin to one of the lines of disturbance which have 
fissured this portion of the earth’s crust, and that, 
taking this view of the case, the fissure probably 
still existed, being merely filled with comparatively 
loose material, and would prove a serious obstacle 
to any attempt to drive a submarine tunnel which 
would have to traverse it. 


Zootoctoat,—April 22nd.—Dr. Gray, F.R.S8., 
in the chair. Mr. Gould brought before the notice 
of the meeting two species of birds from the New 
Zealand group of islands, which he conceived to be 
new to science—one, a magnificent parrot, per- 
taining to the genus Nestor ; the other, an equally 
interesting species of duck, belonging to the genus 
Spatula ; both these birds were placed in Mr. 

ould’s hands, for the purpose of describing, by 
Walter Mantell, Esq. Mr. Gould also described 
two new species of true cuckoos. Mr, Sclater 
read a note ‘On a Species of Wren,’ lately described 
by Prince Bonaparte, as Buglodytes albicilius, 
which appeared to be identical with Furnarius 
griseus of Swainson, the type of Cabanis’ genus 
Heleodytes. Mr. Sclater Eo made a communi- 
cation ‘On some New or little known Species of 
Synallaxis.’ Dr, Crisp exhibited drawings of the 
viscera of a large pike, and of a hairless mouse 
with the skin corrugated. Dr. Gray described the 
animal of a species of Proserpinide from Mexico. 
This family of mollusc have an animal bearing an 
external resemblance to Helicina, with the teeth 
on the lingual membrane like those of the genus 
Trochus, thus differing froin Cyclostoma and Heli- 
cina, which have teeth like the genus Littorina. 
These three families are easily separated from the 
families of land mollusca with a closed pulmonary 
cavity, which have a number of uniform teeth on 
the tongue membrane. The animal of Proserpina 
differs from Cyclostoma and Helicina in being 
destitute of any operculum. The shell is sunk into 


a concavity in the front part of the upper surface 
of the foot, which is lined with an extension of the 
mantle, having a round edge near the margin; this 
part of the mantle, no doubt, covers the lower 
surface shell, which is polished like the coat of an 
olive shell (oliva), The secretary read a communi- 
cation from Mr. W. Thompson of Weymouth, con- 
taining some very interesting remarks on Nika 
edulis, Risso. 


Puotocrapuic.—May 1st.—R. Hunt, Esq., 
F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. The minutes of the 
last meeting were read and confirmed. G. 8. Le- 
fevre and C. H. Clarke, Esqs., were elected mem- 
bers. The concluding paper of Mr. Hardwick, 
‘On the Fading of Positives,’ was read, and the 


for the great zeal and labour which he had devoted 
to the investigation. A paper was read by Mr. 
Spiller, ‘On the Results of Experiments made by 
himself and Mr. Crookes, for the Preservation of 
Collodion Plates.’ 


—— 


Soorery oF Arts.—May 7th.—John Thwaites, 
Esq., chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, in the chair. The following gentlemen 
were elected members :—Messrs. J. B. Daines, 
T. Dunn, T. Eagland, B. Edgington, Lieut, F. H. 
Hanmer, Capt. John Harvey, R.N., Alfred N. 
Neblet, Thomas Sharer, Henry G. Warren, and 
Geo. Wilkinson. The paper read was ‘Fires; the 
best means of Preventing and Arresting them ; 
with a few Words on Fire-proof Structures,’ by 
Mr. Braidwood. 


CuemicaL,— May 5th.—Dr, W. A. Mi“er, 
President, in the chair. Alexander Harvey, Esq., 
was elected a Fellow, Dr. Warren de la Rue gave 
an experimental illustration of the properties of the 
metals of the alkalies, Dr. Lyon Playfair de- 
scribed a curious reaction by which yellow prussiates 
were oxidized into red prussiates. Dr. Guthrie 
read a paper on the preparation and rational com- 
position of the sulphovinates and phosphoamylates. 


Antiquanies,—May 1st,—Edward Hawkins, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair. Mr. Joseph J. Forres- 
ter (Baron de Forrester, of Oporto), Mr, Joseph 
Beldam, and Mr, Edmund Oldfield, were elected 
Fellows. The Rey. John Webb concluded his 
notice of the Diary of a Worcestershire Lady in 
the Seventeenth Century, The original MS. was 
exhibited by Sir Thomas Winnington. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday—Medical, 8 p.m.—(Physiological Meeting.) 

Royal Geographical Society, 8 p.m.—(1. Central American 
Canal, Discussion continued. 2. Steam Communition with 
Australian, Colonies and Cape of Good Hope. By Capt. 
Stokes, RA., F.R.G.S8, 3. Jramney ap the Sadong River in 
Borneo. By A, R. Wallace, Esq., F.R.G.S.) 

Geological, 8} p.m. 

Tuesday—Syro- Egyptian, 74 p.m.—(Reasons for believing that cer- 
tain Egyptian Pictures and Sculptures contain representa- 
tions of a Tribe of the Anakim' mentioned in Scripture. By 
Joseph Bonomi, Esq.) 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 

Medical and Chirurgical. 

Zoological, 9 p.m. ' 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(T. A. Malone, Esq., ca Photo- 


graphy. 
Wednesday—Literary Fuad, 3 p.m. 

Botanic, 3g p.m.—(Pres.) 

Ethnographical, 8. p.m. 

Graphic, 8 p.m. 

R. $8, Literature, 44 p.m, 

Society of Arts, § p.m.—(Prof. Clark on Means available to the 
Metropolis, and other places, for the Supply of Water free 
from Hardness and from Organic Impurity.’ 

British Archwological, 8} p.m.—(Mr. Syer Cuming, Supple- 
mentary paper on the Relics of Charles I. Mr. Jobbins’ 
Observations on the History of Spoons.) 

Ethnological, 8} p.m.—(Supp Notices of the Ameri- 
can Indians, Mayas, Caribs, Arrawaks, and Mosquitos. By 
Jumes Kennedy, Esq.) 

Thursday—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Tyndall on Light.) 
Friday—Royal Botanic, 3 p.m.—(Lecture,) 

Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—Extra,—(Renewed discussica on Mr. 
Braidwood's paper on Fires and Fire-proof Structures.) 

Royal Institution, 8 pm—(Dr. A. W. Hofmann on Am- 
monium.) 

Saturday—Asiatic, 2 p.m.—(Annual Meeting.) 

Medical, 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—({Dr. A. W. Hofmann on the Non- 
Metallic Elements, their Manufacture and Application.) 














thanks of the Society were voted to that gentleman, . 
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VARIETIES. 


ON A PASSAGE IN ‘ MIDSUMMER NiGHr’s 
DREAM.’ 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 


In the new canons of Shakspearean criticism pro. 
mulgated in the last number of the ‘ Edinby 
Review,’* we are in sober sadness advised to |, 
aside the only authentic sources of the text, and 
adopt, whether for better or for worse, the read. 
ings of the garbled second folio of recent notoriety; 
for, that ‘‘every one of its readings, whether we 
like it or not, has a certain amount of @ prior 
evidence in its favour; and no mere conjecture 
ought to be admitted to stand against such pre. 
sumption.” 

Now, let us take one of these readings out of 
hundreds, and show the utter improbability of its 
being derived from any better source than conjec: 
ture, and that not of the so-called old corrector, 
but of Pope. 

In the song at the end of Midsummer Night's 
Dream, the first and second folios have— 

“Every Fairy take his gate, 
And each severall chamber blesse, 
Through this Pallace with sweet peace, 
Ever shall in safety rest, 
And the owner of it blest.” 


Mr. Collier tells us, this ‘‘is judiciously altered 
in- two words by the corrector, and reads as fol. 
lows :— 

Every fairy take this gait, 
And each several chamber bless, 
Through this palace, with sweet peace: 
Ever shall i# safely rest, 
And the owner of it blest,” 


Tt will scarcely be credited that Mr. Colliér 
could be ignorant that the line, 


“Ever shall it safely rest,” 


was thus ‘altered by Pope, and that the reading 
this for his is the corruption of his corrector. The 
line is thus given in Johnson’s edition in 1765, 
and in that by Johnson and Steevens, revised by 
Reed, in 1785 ; where there is a note by Malone, 
saying, “This is an arbitrary deviation (first in- 
troduced by Mr. Pope) from the old‘copies, which 
read—in safety. By printing the line thus :— 
* Fer shall it in safety rest,’ 


any change becomes unnecessary.” But even this 
deviation Malone. subsequently abandoned, and 
restored the old reading. 

It seems marvellous that the true reading should 
have hitherto been unperceived by any lynx-eyed 
critic, and quite certain that in this case at least 
we are not compelled to adopt the corrections and 
corruptions of the old corrector, who, if he had 
‘*better authority than we possess,” made in this, 
as in numerous other instances, very ill use of it. 

Had we, what is devoutly to be wished, access 
to the manuscript of our immortal poet, it would 
be found that the lines in question run thus :— 

“Every Fairy take his gate, 
And each several chamber bless, 
Through this palace with sweet peace: 
And the owner of it blest, 
Ever shall in safety rest,” 

As in other instances, a line has been, by some 
accident, transposed by the printer: restore it to 
its place, and without altering a letter, we have 
what the poet undoubtedly wrote, It is incum- 
bent upon every true lover of Srey pe to do all 
in his power to preserve the text of his plays from 
the wholesale Perkinism with which it is threat- 
ened, and you have here the mite of 


ScRuTaToR. 


* How far the Edinburgh reviewers are entitled to be 
trusted with the text of Shakspeare may be judged from this 
fact :—At page 444, in their last number, citing the dagge™ 
scene in Macbeth, they are guilty of two glaring errors 
three lines ;— 

“Mine eyes are made the fools o” the other senses, 
Or else work all the rest. I see thee still, 
And on fhe blade and dudgeon gouts of blood. 


This is worse than the “ old corrector.” 
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Now ready, with illustrations, in One Volume, crown 8yo, 
SMEER; or, Smyrna and its British Hospital 
if in 1855. By A LADY. 
James Madden, 8, Leadenhall Street. 





This day, in 8vo, pp. 714, with Portrait, Vignette, &c., 15s. 


EMOIR OF JOHN KITTO, D.D., Editor 
of “ The Pictorial Bible,” Author of“ Daily Bible Illus- 
trations,” &c. Compiled chiefly from his Letters and Journals, 
by J. E. RYLAND, M.A., Editor of ‘‘ Foster's Life and Corre- 
spondence.” ‘With a Critical Estimate of his Life and Writings, 
Professor EADIE, D.D., LL.D., Glasgow. 
nburgh: W. Oliphant and Sons. London: Hamilton and Co. 





FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, &c. 
On the Ist of May, 


RITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. By C. 
B JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible Boards, crown 8vo, with 28 
plates. Full coloured, 7s.; plain, 5s. 

John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 28. cloth, lettered, 


HE GOOD TIME COMING. ByT.&S. 
T ARTHUR, Author of “The Maiden,” ‘‘ The Wife,” “The 
Mother,” &c. 

J. S. Hodson, 22, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 











PLAIN EDITION. 
Now ready, 


HE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN ; con- 
T taining 48 plain plates and coloured frontispiece. Flexible 
Boards, price 6s. 

John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 





Now ready, 


PERN ALLIES ; a Supplement to the Ferns 
of Great Britain. Flexible Boards, 31 plates; full coloured, 
18s.; partly coloured, 9s. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 





T. MARK’S HOSPITAL FOR FISTULA 
AND OTHER DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, CITY 
ROAD, LONDON. 

Prestpent—The Right Hon.the LORD MAYOR. 
Cuarrmman—GEORGE GLAS SANDEMAN, Esq. 
Deruty CuarmmaN—JOHN GRIFFITH FRITH, Esq. 
Honorary Puysictan—JOHN SPURGIN, Esq., F.R.C.P. 
Honorary Sunceon—FRED. SALMON, Esq., F.L.S., F.S.A. 

The Committee urgently appeal for public support, assured that 
there are thousands of charitable individuals who (if acquainted 
with the invaluable benefits the Institution confers on the poor 
suffering under the saddest of afflictions) would feel it a privilege 
to co-operate in so much needed and useful a work. 

The following contributions during the last week are thankfully 
acknowledged :— 





£ &s.d 
A Thank Offering, Sit- Jones, John, Esq. - 1010 0 
tingbourne . 4 0) Harben, W. H., Esq. 
A Thank Offering, (Annual) 1 1 0 
Eton . ° ° 5 0| Hewer, Charles,Esq.. 2 2 0 
Auxiliary Society, Harrison, Charles,Esq. 1 1 0 
being from relieved Kempson, Mrs. George 
Patients and their (Annual): | 1 0 
‘iends . s - 53 10 0} Kingsford, Thos.,Esq. 1 1 0 
Addington,Saml.,Esq. 5 5 0| Lovatt,Mrs. (Annual) i 1 0 
Alleard, Edward,Esq. 1 1 0|Lyass, J. H., Esq. 
Barelay, J.G.,Esq. . 5 5 0 (Annual) 1 1 0 
kers,G. E.,Esq. . 1 1 0©| Leavers, William, Esq. 1 1 0 
Barron, W. J., Esq. Marsden, R.C., Esq. . 5 0 0 
(Annual) 1 1 0|Overend,Mrs. . »- 650 
Bosanquet, Henry, Pudduck, J.E.,Esq.. 1 1 0 
ae . . ° 0 | Prosperity to the Insti- 
Blyth, James, Esq. . 1010 0} tution. ‘ - 010 6 
Blyth, James, jun., Pelly, Just, Esq. os 6 @ 
os ° ° . 10 0} Poor-box at the Hos- 
Boulton, W.J.,Esq. . 2 2 0| pital : A 1511 § 
Bird, William, Esq. Philips, James, Esq. . 1 1 0 
(Annual) 1 1 0| Taylor, the Rey.Geo.. 1 1 0 
Briggs, H. R., Esq. Smith, Charles, Esq. . 1 1 0 
(Steward) . - £ 0| Simpson, Robert, Esq. 
Cartwright, Fras.,Esq. 5 5 0 (Annua!) 1 1 0 
Cole, J. G., Esq. (Stew- Scarlett, W., Esq. ae oe oe 
ard). . .  .10 0 O|Robinson,J.,Esq. . 1 1 0 
Currie, Henry, Esq. Robison, —, Esq. - 1010 0 
(Annual) 2 2 0/ Starling, W.D.,Esq.. 1 1 0 
Da Costa, Luiz A.,Esq. 2 2 ('| Robinson, F.B.,Esq.. 10 0 0 
EBL. a ° + 1 1 (| Rose, Mr. Alderman 
Fisher, Richard, Esq. and Sheriff . oe © 
(Steward) - 10 10 | Sprague, Daniel, Esq.. 1 1 0 
Foster, John, Esq. . 20 0 0| Sandeman, Geo. Glas, 
Foster, James, Esq. . 1010 0 Esq. . * pt 2100 
Field, J., Esq., (Stew- Sandeman, Geo., Esq. 1010 0 
ard). e e . 0|The Right Hon. the 
Gardiner, Mr. J. W. Lord Mayor, Presi- 
(Annual) 1 1 ©| dent of the Hospi- 
Gumey, H. E., Esq. . 1010 0 . . i - 1010 0 
Gilbart, J. W., dp Walker, Wm.,Esq. . 2 2 0 
FRS.  . . - 1010 0} Wain, Richard, Esq. . 2 2 0 
GB. . + 1 1 0} Williams, John, Esq. . 1010 0 
GratefultoMr.Salmon 5 0 0 Willoughby, Alfred 
Heywood, J. B., Esq. Esq (Annual) 1 1 0 
(Annual!) 1 1 0| Whealler,J.A.,Esq.. 2 2 0 
Hughes, Thomas, Esq. 1 1 0 Wright, George, Esq. 
Ee a wong Esq. : 1 0 (Annual) 1 1 0 
» Thomas, as 1 0| Wright, Joseph, Esq.. 1 1 0 
Hobson, Thomas, Esq. 220 Withem John, Bsqs i ee 
Dele Perey, Esq. . 010 0} Weinholt,F.,Esq. . 1 1 0 
itto, by Three Friends 9 9 0| Fisk, Rev.J. H.. -10 00 
Hoare and Co., Messrs. 10 10 0|Beavan,Mrs. . Wye SS er 
ones, E. H., Esq. 1 1 0] Brooke, Mrs.(Annual) 1 1 0 


Subscriptions and Donations will be thankful i 
y received by the 
Teeeanee John Masterman, Esq., M.P., V.P., 35, Nicholas Lane; 
y the Secretary, at the Hospital. 
. JAMES FULLER WHISKIN, Secretary. 
t. Mark’s Hospital, City Road, London, April, 1856. 
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Chairman. 
CHARLES DOWNES, Esq 
Deputy Chairman. 
THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, MP, 





SPECIAL 


NOTICE. 


ANDED PROPRIETORS, TENANTS, FARMERS, and AGRICULTURISTS generally, 
4 are invited to examine the Tables of Rates of the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Estab- 
lished in 1834, which will be found more advantageous than those of most other Companies; at the same time, Parties 
insuring with it do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in mutual Offices, 
pF tyne of Five Hundred and Ninety-one Thousand Pounds (including Bonuses) have been paid to Widows, Children, 
and of) 


er parties holding Policies with this Company, which have become claims by death since its formatien, 


Thirteen Thousand Pounds per annum has been the average of new Premiums during the last seven years, 

The Annual Income exceeds One Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand Pounds, 

Income Tax abated in respect of Premiums paid on Policies issued by this Company, as set forth by Act of Parliament, 

All Forms of Proposals, &c., to be had, on application, at the office, 8, Warrrioo Pracs, Patt Matu, Lonpon; or 
from the Agents established in all the large Towns of the Kingdom, 


E. L. BOYD, Resident Director, 





ESTABLISHED 1538. 


ICTORIA LIFEASSURANCECOMPANY, 
No. 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
At the recent Division of Profits the Assets were 
Bt veces Seeccees ebvcvecpoccedyceved so ccMleneen 
DeacereseeResccenncccesscnge cect nee 


Leaving a Surplus for division of ..... eocvcceces £32,485 
The business of the Company embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance. 
Loans continue to be made to Assurers on undoubted Personal 
or other Security. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
99, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

All Persons who assure on the Participating Scale before June 
30th, will be entitled to a Share of the SIXTH BONUS, which 
will be declared in January, 1857. 

Proposals should be forwarded to the office before June Ist next. 

The Thirty-first Annual Report can now be obtained (free) of 
the Society’s Agents, or of 

GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
NGLISH AND CAMBRIAN ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
No.9, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 


FOR LIVES, ANNUITIES, LOANS, AND 
ENDOWMENTS. 
Carita £150,000. 
Drrecrors. 
Cuarmman—R. W. JENNINGS, Esq., Doctors’ Commons, and 
Prince’s Gate, Hyde Park. 
J. Fennings, Esq., Fennings’ Wharf, London Bridge. 
Isaac Halse, Esq., Sloane Street, Lowndes Square. 
R. L. Middlemist, Esq., Milford Wharf, Milford Lane. 
Brooke Muriel, Esq., Wellington Street, 1.ondon Bridge. 
Francis Nash, Esq., Pickle Herring Wharf, Southwark. 
Daniel Wane, Esq., M.D., Grafton Street, Berkeley Square. 
AvpiTors. 
John A. Dix, Esq., 17, Watling Street. 
James Green, Esq. ,35, Upper Thames Street. 

Possom Williams, Esq., 62, Lombard Street. 
Puystc1ran—Daniel Wane, Esq., M.D., 20, Grafton Street. 
Soticrrors—Messrs. Lawrence, Smith, and Fawdon, 12, Bread 
Street. 





Banxers—The London and County Bank. 
Manacer—Alfred T. Jay, Esq. 


THe LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 

BANK ISSUES CIRCULAR NOTES of £10 each, payable 
at every important place in Europe. These notes are issued with- 
out charge, and they are cashed abroad free of commission. The 
Bank also issues, free of charge, Letters of Credit on all the prin- 
cipal cities and towns in Europe. The Letters of Credit are issued 
only at the Head Office in Lothbury.. The Circular Notes may be 
obtained at the Head office in Lothbury, or at any of the branches 






—Viz. 
‘Westminster Branch,........ 1, St. James’s Square. 
Bloomsbury 99 eee +» 214, High Holborn. 
Southwark ” . 3, Wellington Street, Borough. 
Eastern » . 87, High Street, Whitechapel. 
Marylebone 2” e . 4, Stratford Place, Oxford St. 
Temple Bar = ,._— even seeee 217, Strand, 


The rate of interest allowed on deposits of £500 and upwards at 
the Bank or any of its branches is now five per cent. 
J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 


Umer BANK of LONDON.—CIRCULAR 
Notes value £10 and upwards, free of charge for stamps,) 

and LETTERS OF CREDIT, pay»ble at all the principal cities 
and towns of Europe and elsewhere, are issued at the head office 
and branches, as follows, viz. :— 

Head Office, 2, Prince’s-street, Mansion-house. 

Regent-street Branch, Argyll-place. 

Charing-cross Branch, 4, Pall-Mall East. 

Temple-bar branch (temporary Office’, 200, Fleet-street. 

W. W. SCRIMGEOUK, Manager. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Used 1n tHE Rovan Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STaRcu SHE EVER USED. 








Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
Price 844. 





me Now ready, 
LIST OF NEW ‘AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


91 ,Y MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 
‘ RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapouris- 
ing), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1810-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure), Toe SrnonceEst, 
Best, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS EXTANT. 


MILNERS’ PHENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot, 
47a, Moorgate Street, City. Circulars free by post. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER. Having leased the Holy Well Spring at Malvern, 
renowned for its purity, J. SCHWEPPE and Co. can now produce 
a SELTZER WATER with all the CHEMICAL and MEDICINAL 
properties which have rendered the Nassau Spring so celebrated. 
They continue Manufacturing SODA, MAGNESIA, and POTASS 
WATERS and LEMONADE, at LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRIS- 
TOL, and DERBY. 

Every Bottle is protected by a Red Label bearing their 

Signature. 











No. 112, REGENT STREET; No.4, LEADENHALL STREET; 
AND CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM. 


M: MECHTI has recently placed £15,000 worth 


of elegancies and novelties at his New Establishment in 
Regent Street, next door to Messrs. Nichol. The SHOW ROOMS, 
elegantly fitted up, 150 feet long, extend to Glasshouse Street. 
They are open daily for public inspection to afford an opportunity 
of comparison or purchase, The stock comprises the largest 
assortment in Londor of Papier Mache Manufactures, such as Tea 
Trays and Tea Poys, Fire and Hand Screens, Blotting and Enve- 
lope Cases, Card Boxes, Tea Caddies, &c. The Dressing Case Gom- 
partment contains all that is necessary for the Toilet—viz., Dress- 
ing Bags and Dressing Cases for Ladies and Gentlemen, fitted 
cheaply, from 26s. each, upto the richest Silver Gilt, at 200 
Guineas. The Cutlery and Electro Plate Department isat No. 2a, 
Glasshouse Street,—a great variety of Parisian Novelties in Fans, 
Bronze, and Ormolu Manufactures. Show Room for Bagatelle 
Tables on the first floor. The usual leading and cheap articles, 
such as Penknives, at ls. each; Toothbrushes, best, 9d., second 
quality, 6d. cach. Cutlery repaired daily. 

EW LABEL.—In consequence of the great 

variety of Counterfeit Labels of A. ROWLAND and SONS’ 
MACASSAR OIL, now in circulation, and which so nearly re- 
semble the Original as frequently to deceive the unwary — they 
have employed those eminent artists, Messrs. Perkins, Bacon, 
and Co., who, at great cost,and by a peculiar process of 1! eir 
own, have succeeded in producing from steei‘‘ A NEW LABEL,” 
which cannot be forged. It is composed of a section of an engine- 
turned circle, repeated one hundred and thirty times—and forms 
an original lace-work ground, upon which is engraved in white 
letters— 

“ UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF THE COURTS OF 
EUROPE,” 

with an embossed profile of Her Majesty “ TILE QUEEN,’ lately 
specially taken for the purpose, and which surmounts the words 
(also in white letters — 


“ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


FOR THE GROWTH, RESTORATION, AND FOR BEAU- 
TIFYING THE HUMAN HAIR.” 
Under which is the Signature of the Proprietors in Red Ink, 
“A. ROWLAND & SONS.” 
The Macassar Oil is sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


OLLOWA.Y’S PILLS for the EFFECTUAL 
CURE of SICK HEADACHE, BILE, and DISORDERED 
STOMACHS. — These wonderful Pills cured the Earl of Ald- 
borough and another Nobleman of similar complaints. after the 
most eminent surgeons in England and on the Continent had been 
consulted in vain. This renowned medicine will cure any person, 
however bad his case may be, who is suffering from general 
debility, headache, indigestion, or bilious complaints. These rills 
act on the very mainsprings of life, so that no disease, notwith- 
standing its severity, can resist their influence.—Sold by all Medi- 
cine vendors throughout the world; at Professor Holloway’s 
Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New 
York ; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A Guidicy, Smyrna; and 
E. Muir, Malta. 
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MR. REEVE’S LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


IN 


The Last of the Arctic Voyages, dur- 
ing the Years 1852-4, in H.M.S. Assistance, under the 
command of Captain Sir E. Belcher, C.B., F.8.G.S.; with 
Notes on the Natural History, by Sir J, Richardson, 
Professor Owen, Thomas Bell, J. W. Salter, and Lovell 
Reeve. 40 plates, charts, and wood-engravings. 2 vols., 


price 36s. 
Popular History of Birds. By Adam 


WHITE, F.L.S. With 20 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. 
Popular Geography of Plants; or, a 


Botanical Excursion round the World. By E. M. C. 
Edited by CHARLES DAUBENY, M.D., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of Oxford. 20 tinted 
landscapes. 10s. 6d. 


Popular History of the Palms. By 
DR. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S. 20 tinted Jand- 
scapes. 10s. 6d. 


A Series of Eight School Plant Dia- 
grams, Illustrative of ‘ First Steps to Economic Botany, 
by T. C. ARCHER, Esq. Published for the Department 
of Science and Art, Marlborough House. 3s.6d. coloured, 
2s. plain, per Diagram. 


a P 
First Steps to Economic Botany; a 
Description of the Botanical and Commercial Characters 
of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin used for Food, 
Clothing, Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Per- 
fumery, &c. For the use of Schools, By THOMAS C. 
ARCHER. 20 plates. 2s. 6d. 


Popular Garden Botany; containing 
a Familiar and Technical Description of Hardy and 
Frame Plants, suitable for cultivation in the Garden. 
By AGNES CATLOW. 20 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. 


Popular History of British Ferns and 
te Allied Plants ; comprising the Club Mosses, wart 
worts, and Horsetails. By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S 
Second Edition. 22 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. 


Popular Field Botany; containing a 
Ruiter and technical Description of the Plants most 
common to the British Isles. By AGNES CATLOW. 
Third Edition. 20 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. 


Curtis’s Botanical Magazine i com- 
- prising the Plants of the Royal Gardens of Kew, and of 
other Botanical Establishments in Great Britain, with 
Descriptions. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.LS., Director 
of the Royal Gardens of Kew. Published Monthly. 3s. 6d. 


Journal of Botany and Kew Miscel- 
lany; containing Original Papers by eminent Botanists, 
the Botanical News of the Month, Communications from 
Botanical Travellers, Notices of New Books, Xc. Edited 
by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S, With plates, Published 
Monthly. 2s, 


Notes and Notions on Created Things. 
First and Second Series. By the Author of ‘ Episodes 
of Insect Life. With numerous wood-engravings. 5s. 
each Series. 


The Rhododendrons of Sikkim-Hima- 
laya; being an Account of the Rhododendrons recently 
discovered in the Mountains of Eastern Himalaya. By 
J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.B.S. 30 plates. Imperial folio, 


Illustrations of Sikkim - Himalayan 
Plants, chiefly selected from Drawings made in Sikkim 
under the superintendence ofthe late J. F. Cathcart, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service. ‘The Botanical Descriptions and 
Analyses by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. 24 coloured 
plates, and an illuminated title-page. Folio, £5 5s. 


Literary Papers on Scientific Subjects. 
By the late Professor EDWARD FORBES, F.RS. 
Selected from his Writings in the ‘Literary Gazette.’ 
With a Portrait and Memoir. 6s. 


The Esculent Funguses of England ; 
containing an Account of their Classical History, Uses, 
Characters, Development, Structure, Nutritious Proper- 
ties, Modes of Cooking, &c. By the Rev. Dr. BADHAM. 
20 coloured plates. 21s. 


Popular History of British Seaweeds ; 
comprising their Structure, Fructification, Specific Chg. 
racters, Arrangement, and General Distribution, With 
Notices of some of the Fresh-water Alge. By the Rey, 
D. LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S. Second Edition, 20 
coloured plates, 10s, 6d. 





NATURAL HISTO 








Phycologia Britannica ; or, History of 
the British Seaweeds; containing Coloured Figures and 
Descriptions of all the Species of Algw inhabiting the 
Shores of the British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY 
HARVEY, M.D., M.R.LA. 360 plates. £7 12s. 6d. 


The Victoria Regia. By Sir W. J. 
HOOKER, F.R.S. Four coloured plates. Folio, 21s. 


Treatise on the Culture of the Vine, 
as well under Glass as inthe Open Air. By J.SANDERS. 
9 plates. 5s. 


Botany of the Voyage of H.M.S. 
Heraid, under the command of Captain Kellett, R.N., 
C.B., during the years 1845-51. By Dr. BERTHOLD 
SEEMANN, F.L.S. Published under the authority of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 10s. each Part. 


Flora of New Zealand. By Joseph 
DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S., &c. In 2 volumes, 
4to, 130 plates. £12 12s, coloured, £8 15s. plain, 


Flora Antarctica; or, Botany of the 
Antarctic Voyage of H.M. Discovery Ships Erebus and 
Terror, in the years 1839-43, under the command of 
ng Sir J. C. Ross, F.R.S. By Dr. HOOKER, 
F.R.S. Published under the authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, 200 plates. £10s. 15s, 
coloured, £7 10s, plain, 


A Popular History of British Mosses, 
comprising a General Account of their Structure, Fruc- 
tification, Arrangement, and General Distribution. By 
R. M. STARK, Esq. 20 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. 


Voices from the Woodlands ; descrip. 
tive of Forest Trees, Ferns, Mosses, and Lichens, By 
MARY ROBERTS. 20 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. 


The Tourist’s Flora; a Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Flowerin Plants and Ferns of the 
British Islands, France, Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy. By JOSEPH WOODS, F.L.S. 18s. 


Illustrations of British Mycology 3 or, 
Figures and Descriptions of the Funguses of interest 
and novelty indigenous to Britain. By Mrs, HUSSEY. 
First Series, 90 coloured plates, £7 12s, 6d.; Second 
Series, 48 plates, £4 2s, 6d. 


A Cen of Orchidaceous Plants. 
The Plates selected from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine. 
The Descriptions re-written by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew; with 
Introduction, and Instructions for their Culture, by 
JOHN CHARLES LYONS. 100 coloured plates. £5 5s. 


Popular Mineralogy; comprising a 
amiliar Account of Minerals and their Uses. By 
HENRY SOWERBY, 20 coloured plates, 10s. 6d. 


Popular History of Mammalia; con- 
taining a familiar Account of their Classification and 
Habits. By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S., of the British 
Museum. Sixteen coloured plates of Quadrupeds, by 
B. WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, F.L.S. 10s, 6d. 


Insecta Britannica; Vols. I. and II., 
Diptera. By FRANCIS WALKER, F.LS, 20 plates. 
Vol. IIL. Lepidoptera Tineina, By H. T. STAINTON. 
10 plates. 25s. each, 


Popular British Entomology; contain- 
ng a familiar and technical Description of the Insects 
most common to the British Isles. By MARIA E. 
CATLOW. Second Edition. 16 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. 
Curtis’s British Entomology: being 


Illustrations and Descriptions of the Genera of Insects 


RY. 


Conchologia Iconica; or, Fi 
Descriptions of the Shells of Molltcomt hee at 
Critical Remarks on their Synonyms, Affinities, and Cir. 
cumstances of Habitation. By LOVELL REEVE, 
F.L.S,_ Published Monthly in Parts, 4to, eight plates, 
10s. Part 153 just published. . 


Popular History of the Mollusca: 
comprising a familiar Account of their Classificati 4 
Instincts, and Habits, and of the Growth and Din 
tinguishing Characters of their Shells, By MARY 

ROBERTS. 18 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. 


Popular British Ornithology; con. 
taining a familiar and technical Description of the Birds 
of the British Isles. By P. H. GOSSE, Second Edi- 
tion. 20 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. 


Drops of Water; their Marvellous 
and Beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the Microscope, 
By AGNES CATLOW. 4 coloured plates, 7s, 6d. - 


Popular History of British Zooph: 
By the Rev. D, LANDSBOROUGH, PN bone 
= ze Society of Edinburgh. 20 coloured plates, 


Western Himalaya and Tibet; the 
Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of North- 
ern India, during the years 1847 and 1848, By 
THOMAS THOMSON, M.D. With Tinted Lithographs 
and a Map by Arrowsmith, 15s, 


Travels in the Interior of Brazil, 
principally Seong the Northern Provinces and the 
Gold and Diamond Districts, during the years 1836-41, 
By GEORGE GARDNER, M.D.,F.L.S, Second Edition, 
With Plateand Map. 12s, 


Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro, 
with an Account of the Native Tribes, and Observations 
on the Climate, Geology, and Natural History of the 
Amazon Valley. By ALFRED R. WALLACE, Esq. 
With Remarks on the Vocabularies of Amazonian Lan- 
guages, ry R, G, LATHAM, M.D., F.R.S. 6 plates and 

maps. 18s, 


Circumnavigation of the Globe; being 
the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, under 
the command of Captain Kellett, R.N., C.B., during the 
years 1845-51. By BERTHOLD SEEMANN, PLS, 
Naturalist of the Expedition. With Tinted Lithographs 
and a Map by Petermann. 2 vols., 21s, 


Popular Physical Geology. By J. 
BEETE JUKES, F.G.S., President of the Geological 
Socicty of Dublin. With 20 Landscape Views of Geolo- 
gical Scenery. 10s. 6d. 


Parks and Pleasure Grounds; or, 
Practical Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public 
Parks, and Gardens. By CHARLES H. J. SMITH, 
Landscape Gardener. 6s, 


Talpa; or, the Chronicles of a Cla 
Farm. An Agricultural Fragment. By CH. 
WREN HOSKYNS. New Edition, with Frontispiece 
by George Cruikshank. 33s. 6d. 


The Artificial Production of Fish. By 
PISCARIUS, Third Edition. 1s. 


Zoology of the Voyage of H.MS&, 
Samarang, under the command of Captain Sir Edward 
Belcher, C.B., F.R.A.S., during the years 1843-46. 
Edited by ARTHUR ADAMS, F.L.S. e Vertebrata, 

with 8 plates, by John Edward Gray, F.R.S.; the Fishes, 

with 10 plates, by Sir John Richardson, F.R.S.; the 

Mollusca, with 24 plates, by Arthur Adams, F.L.S,, and 

Lovell Reeve, F.L.8.; the Crustacea, with 13 plates, by 





found in Great Britain and Ireland, containing coloured 
figures, from nature, of the most rare and beautiful 
species, and, in many instances, of the plants upon 
which they are found. 16 volumes, 770 coloured 
plates, £21, Published at £43 16s, 


Popular British Conchology ; contain- 
ing a familiar History of the Molluscs and Shells 
inhabiting the British Isles. By G. B. SOWERBY, 
F.L.S. 20 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. 


Conchologia Systematica; or, Com- 
plete System of Conchology; in which the Lepades 
and Conchiferous Mollusca are described and classified 
ager | to their Natural Organization and Habits. 

By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. 300 plates. Two vols. 


Arthur Adams, F.L.S., and Adam White, F.L.S. 4to, 
£3 10s, coloured. 


| Zoology of the Voyage of H.M:8. 
| Herald, under the command of Capt. Kellett, R.N., dur- 
ing the years 1845-1851. BySirJ. RICHARDSON. Edited 
by Professor Edward Forbes, F.R.S, Published under 
the authority of the Lords Commissioners 
Admiralty. Part I. Fossil Mammals, 15 double plates, 
royal 4to, 21s. Part II. Fossil Mammals, 10 plates, 
royal 4to, 10s. 6d. Part III. Reptiles and Fish, 10 
plates, royal 4to, 10s. 6d. 


Popular Scripture Zoology; contain- 





4to, £10 coloured, £6 plain. 





8 a familiar History of the Animals mentioned in the 
ae o By MARIA E, CATLOW. 16 coloured plates, 


5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT. GARDEN. 











London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No, 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and published 
by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Sarurpay, May 10, 1856. 
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